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ALVAGE archaeologists—eleaners as 

& they're called—work behind, around, 
——" and ahead of the bulldozers of this 
world, saving archaeological information 
from obliteration by construction projects. 
Hardly a ditch is dug in London without a 
survey for Roman artifacts, Knowledge of a 
third-millennium Bronze Age culture in 
Thailand was troweled from land to be 
flooded by a Mekong River dam. Some of 
the richest finds of Aztec civilization were 
uncovered when archacologists suspended 
work on the Mexico City subway, 

Last November at Windy Gap, 8,000 [cet 
up in the Colorade Rockies and 60 miles 
northwest of Denver, orange stains were ex- 
poset in the soil of a pipeline trench. Archae- 
ologist Charles Wheeler—whose company, 
Western Cultural Resource Management. 
had been contracted to monitor the pipeline 
project as required by federal law—halted 
work. And thus began the rewriting of the 
history of Archaic man in the United States. 

The orange stains marked the oldest per- 
manent structures ever found in the West, 
and probably in the country, Preliminary 
studies sugeest muc-and-wattle shelters. 
Radiocarbon dates indicate habitation over 
aspan of 4,000vears, beginning about §,000 
years ago—a time when early Americans 
were thought to have been only nomadic. 
These people mined a nearby outcrop of jas- 
per to make spearpoints and scraping tools. 

When study costs exceeded the budget of 
the Northern Colorado Water Conservancy 
District, Arthur C. Townsend, Colorado's 
historic preservation officer, began asearch 
for funding. Secretary of the Interior James 
Watt made an appeal for funds. The Na- 
tional Geographic Society, among others. 
responded. The National Trust for Historic 
Preservation mace a substantial grant from 
its Endangered Properties Fund. The John- 
son Bros. Corporation generously agreed to 
hold up pipeline work until Julv 31 while the 
two-foot laver of ancient debris is studied. 
Dr, Jeffrey Kenyon of the 0.5. Bureau of 
Reclamation assigned seven archaeologists. 

Before the bulldozers roll again next 
month, Windy Gap will have been gleaned 
of its archaeological treasure, and our 
understanding of Archaic America will 
be changed forever, We will keep you 
informed. 
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Inthe Wake of Sindbad 2 


Retrocing the route of the legendary seafarer, 
adventurer Tim Severin sails from Oman to 
China in a full-size replica of a medieval Arab 
ship. Photographs by Richard Greenhill. 
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Carrara Marble: 

Touchstone of Eternity 42 

For 2,000 veors-artists and artisans have treasured 
the "noble stone” of this Italian city, Cathy Newmin 
and Pierre Boulat visit the quarries that provided 
Michelangelo the marble for his masterpieces. 


Peru's Pilgrimage to the Sky 60 

Robert Randal? joins devout Andean Indians on an 
annual trek to a mountain sanctuary, Photographers 
Loren McIntyre and Ira Block record the event, 

a blend of ancient belefs and Christianity. 


Willa Cather: Voice of the Frontier = 71 
One of America’s premier modern writers, Willa 
Cather sang of the struggles and jove of early pioneers, 
Princeton English professor William Howarth und 
photographer Farrell Grehan journey to the regions 
that inspired her nowels. 


The Ivory Coast— 
African Success Story 94 
Amid the turmoil of the Afmcan Continent—ond 


against a colorful backdrop of 60 diverse ethnic 


groupes that comprise its population—the Ivory 
Coust remains a model of economic ane! political 
stability. By Michael! and Aubine Kirtivy. 


Unearthing the Oldest Maya 126 
Digging through layers of antiquity, archaeologist 
Norman Homimond discovers the roots.of Maya 
culture planted more than 1000 years cartier 
thon previously thought. Lowell Georgia and 
Martha Cooper document the rich Cuello site in 
Belize, Central America. 


COVER: Emblem of Oman marks the billowing 
sails of Soher, on Arad boom coursing the seas that 
Sindbed sailed. Photograph by Richard Greenhill. 
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“Ady destiny makes a 
strange fale," scid 
Sindbad the Sailor, the 
legendary Arab 
adventurer whe the quther 
believes is Go composite of 
ltatorical figures. A noble 
(above), reminiscent of 
Sindind, decorates the 
cover of a 1932 edition of 
"The Thousand and Cine 
Nights," which contains 
the seven v cies of 
Sindbad the Sailor, 
In-search of Sindbad, 
the author, sponsored by 
the government of Oman, 
soiled fom Oman to China 
in a reconstructed 
merchant ship of Stadbad's 
erd, depicted in stylized 
form ind ioth-centen 
manuscript (right 
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By TIM SEVERIN 
Photographs by RICHARD GREENHILL 


HE SQUALLSTRUCK at dusk—sudden and vicious as 
the slap of an open palm, powerfully delivered. 

Stacvering under the blow, the ship heeled 
sharply, swinging broadside to the wind, The sea 
burst in through the lee scuppers and swirled across 
the deck. There was a rumbling crash from below as every- 
thing loose tumbled across the ship, Men sleeping on the 
weather side were thrown from their bunks, Others on deck 
grabbed onto ropes for handholds and clung on against the 
heart-stopping angle of the ship's deck 

Out of the black squall came jagged bolts of hghtning, 
bursting over our heads like shrapnel. As I peered forward 
along the deck, each blaze of lightning froze the images of my 
crew on my retina—images of grimacing faces, straining 
arms, hands clenched on ropes, feet braced against gunwales 
for purchase 

Turbaned figures sprang like genies out of hatchways and 
came racing down the deck, shouting, not in panic but in 
exhilaration. They were men elated by the thrill of danger at 
sea. Experienced hands put the tiller hard over, and the bow 
swunr slowly up into the wind, Other hands slacked off the 
mainand mizzen sheets, and. amid the crash of the waves und 
the hiss of rain on deck, the ship straightened up and began to 
surce forward once more like a well-trained acrobat that has 
recovered his footing after a near aisaster, 

An hour later the squall line was safely downwind, and the 
ship's rigging took on its usual elegant tracery against the 
stars of the night sky. Above my head swelled out the three 
distinctive triangular sails, each with its crimson crest: two 
crossed battle swords and a hooked dagger. 

In the waist of the ship hung. a lantern. There the off-duty 
watch had gathered to relax after the squall. They were a 
piratical-looking crew, I thought. A few wore shorts, but 
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mest preferred loincloths and nearly half 
wore turbans. The color of their skins 
ranged fromebony through shades of brown 
to sunburned pink. Some spoke in English; 
othersin Arabic. It was.almost ascene out of 
The Avabian Nights Entertainments, that 
collection of tales of adventure and romance 
that has delighted listeners for centuries and 
includes the voyages of Sindbad. Indeed, 
that was the whole point: In a sense it was 
Sindbad's ship we were sailing. 


f §%UR VOYAGE had its origin three 
8 | vears earlier in another epic involy- 
r ing a legendary sailor. In 1976-77, 


with a crew of four, I had sailed a 36-foot 
boat made of wood and leather from Ireland 
across the North Adantic to prove the feasi- 
bility of the legend of St. Brendan.” Early 
chronicles maintain that in the sixth century 
A.D. an Irish monk by the name of Brendan 
set <ail with a crew of fellow monks and 
eventually reached the “Land Promised to 
the Saints"—presumably North America. 

Though no tangible evidence of that voy- 
age exists, the success of our transatlantic 
crossing in a boat such as the Irish used in his 
day proved that the Brendan legend may 
have been based upon fact. 

So it is, in my view, with Sindbad the 
Sailor—or Sindbad of the Sea. His seven 
voyages described in The Thousand and One 
Nights, as Arabs call The Arabian Nights, 
are based on real voyages by real sailors 

We know that Arab navigators were ex- 
nloring the sea routes far to the east of their 
homelands soon after St. Brendan was said 
to have braved the Atlantic. The exotic 
lands and peoples that Sindbad encountered 
have intriguing parallels with actual lands 
described by the early Arab geographers. 

The more I delved into the legend of Sind- 
bad, the more I suspected that he was no 
mere fictional hero of children’s tales. Rath- 
er, he was a composite figure, an amalgam 
of the Arab sea captains and merchants who 
ventured to the limits of the known world in 
the golden age of Arab sail between the Sth 
and 1 ith centuries. 

So, as with St, Brendan, | determined to 

“The author's account appeared in the December 
(077 Nationa. Geoorarmic. His book detailing his 
latest adventure, Tae Sindbad Voyage, will be pub- 
lished this fall by-G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 
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re-create the voyages of Sindbad. | would 
build a replica of an Arab merchant ship 
af his era and sail her along the route that 
was the supreme achievement of Arab sea- 
faring—the 6,000-mile voyage to the fabled 
parts of China (map, pages {2-13}, | hoped 
that this experi¢nce, a step a thousand years 
back into the past, would help us under- 
stand how the early Arabs built and sailed 
their ships, how they navigated, and how 
the adventures of Sindbad had arisen. 

Such a task was more challenging even 
than building the little leather-and-wood 
Brendan. ttmeant the research, design, and 
building of an early medieval Arab ship. It 
meant finding and training a crew to sail 
stich a vessel and gathering the necessary 
supplies and equipment for a voyage that 
could take the better part of a-vear. 






THAT DID a medieval Arab ship 
f look hke? Arab shipwrights do not 
use drawings or plans when they 
build aship. They work entirely by eye, and 
probably have always done so. Thus the 
only early Arab illustrations of ships are 
highly stylized drawings that give no sense 
of practical design (page 3). But ona Portu- 
guese chart of the Indian Ocean dated 1521, 
I found pictures of an early Arab boom, 
It matched the details | could cull from the 
early Arab texts, details of size and capacity, 
of speed and construction. 

The boom could also be sewn, not nailed, 
together, and that was vitally important. If 
my replica was to be authentic, it would lit- 
erally be held together with cord instead of 
nails. [t seemed a bizarre notion. Yet early 
travelers, including Marco Polo, had noted 
that Arab ships were stitched together with 
cord made from coconut-husk fiber, It was 
said that the Arabs could not use nails in 
their ships because there were great magnets 
at the bottom of the sea that dragged all the 
iron out of passing ships. 

Searching for more data about traditional 
Arab vessels, I visited the Sultanate of 
Oman. Lying at the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf, Oman has a remarkable maritime her- 
itaze. The “ships of Oman” were mentioned 
frequently in early texts. 

Equally important, Oman has retained 
an unbroken tradition of Arab shipbuilding. 
Until 1970 (Continued on page 11) 
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Running with the wind, 
the &7-foot-long ship wears 
hwo settee soils and a jib; 
the 75-foot-long main spar 
weighs nearly a ton. The 
wesel wos mined Sohar 
after on ancient port th 
Oman reputed to have been 
Sindbad’s birthplace. A 
cutaway of the hull reveals 
the crew's quarters for eight 
Omanis, ten Europeans, 
ond ao Baluchi cook. Fora 
design to mutde the 
shipwrights, Severin tumed 
to nawal orchitect Cofin 
Mudie, wha also designed 
Brendan. Not a single nol 
ws Weed In the construction 
of the vessel, 
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Ohman was virtually a closed country, its 
people living as they did almost since the 
foundation of Islam. Then, with the acces- 
sion of its able young sultan, Gaboos bin 
Said, the country suddenly began to emerge 
into the modern world. * 

The beaches and ports of Oman provided 
me with useful examples of traditional Arab 
ships and shipbuilding techniques, but, 
above all, the Omartis themselves gave me 
their friendship and a sympathetic hearing 
for my project. [ was welcomed to Muscat, 
the capital, by the Minister of National 
Heritage and Culture, His Highness Savvid 
Faisel bin Ah Al Said, At the minister's invi- 
tation | showed afilmot the Brendan vovare 
and outlined the Sindbad project 

Two weeks later Sayvid Faisel sent word 
that the sultan himself had approved the 
project and that the Ministry of National 
Heritage and Culture would ¢ponsor it 

Unsure of just what “sponsorship” 
meant, I found myself soon afterward im the 
minister's office again. [n the most dehcate 
and gracious manner he conveyed the mes 
sage: Oman would meet the entire cost of the 
project irom the sultans privale purse— 
ship, crew, vovage, and all—on behalf of 
the people of Oman and the Arab worid, I 
was stunned. It seemed that in Oman at 
least, the Arabian Niehts «tll existec! 





4HE FOLLOWING vear remains a 
blur of travel, research, negotiations, 
agreements, delavs. and minor set- 

backs, all combined with gradual progress. 

One of the few requests Sayyid Fatsel 
made was that our vovage begin bry Novem- 
ber 23, 1986, during the celebration of the 
tenth anniversary of Sultan Qaboos’s rule 
That gave me less than 15 months in which 
to design the ship, locate materials, build it, 
assemble a crew, collect supplies, lay outa 
route, and seek permission from govern- 
ments along the way, including the People's 
Republic of China 

As the first step I chose a building site that 
seemed ta augur well for the project: the 
coastal town of Sur on ()man’'s easternmost 
point. Here for centuries Arab shipwrights 
constructed the Omani merchant vessels 
that roamed from #anzibar tn the south to 

"See “Oman, Guardian of the Gull,” ty Thomas] 
Abercrombie, inthe September | 941 GHoOCRAPHE 


fo the Wake of SindPaul 


India‘and Sri Lanka (Cevilon) in the east, in 
quest of timber, spices, and ivory, 

Colin Mudie, a British naval architect 
who had produced the vital drawings for 
Brendan, now did the same fora mecheval 
Arab boom, working with the data [could 
provide him and his own flair for under- 
standing early shipbuilding methods 

Fincling the materials for the ship wasa 
tortuous guest Lacking gon boat hiildine 
timber of theirown, Arab shipwrights inthe 
past imported teak from India’s Malabar 
Coast. In i979, however, the Indian govern- 
ment prohibited the export of raw teak. 
Luckily, by oversight a very similar timber 
called aint was left off the banned list 
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“The promptings of my soul,” as 

well ae the desire for pront, incited 

Sindbad (above) to voyage after voyage, 

despite shipwreck, near shorvation, 

and encounters with connibals, ogres, 

apes, and pron serpents. After each 

trip he scttiied down to ernijoy his riches, 

until the pronmptings stored again 
Sheets taut, Sohoar sails proudly in 


the Indian Ocean (facing page) 









Batra® IRAN \ PAKISTAN 
\ UWAIT I. SOHAR SETS SAIt 
: tent an 
master a of the rule of Saitan Qaboos bin Sad. 
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GEVEN CENTURIES 

” before Columbus, Arabs 
muosterca the route to China 
fo seek the riches of the Crpent: 
camphor and cinnamon, 
pepper and ambergris, silk, 
cold, gems, porcelain, and 
sandalwood, 

The dependability of the 
monsoon wires (despite 
Sohar’s trial tn the doldriutts), 
the navigators’ sure knowledge 
of the stars, and the zeal! to 
succeed mode possible vovuges 
a quarter of the wey round 
the worla. 





In seven Vist to the forests of Western 
India, | located, marked, and arranger! the 
felling of the aint trees I needed. More than 
140 tons of logs were dragged out of the for- 
ests by elephants, taken down to the coast, 
and shipped to Sar. 

The search for men who still knew how to 
stitch a ship together with coconut cord was 
equally time-consuming. Until recently, 
small boats in Oman were still built in this 
fashion, but the technique is almost gone. 
Besides, I needed men who could sew to- 
gether planks up te three inches thick. 

such men, Tlearned, lived on Agatti Is 
land in the remote Lakshadweep Territory 
245. mules off the southwest coast of Inclia, 
Cunously enough, it was to the islands of 
Lakshadweep that the Arab shipbuilders of 
Sincdhact’s dav hact also gone to get their 
coconut rope, Now from Agatti I hired ten 
rope workers and purchased the 400 miles of 
coconut cord forthe replica ship, 

This rope was very special. It had to be 
made from the husks of coconuts rotted in 
seawater, not fresh water; pounded with 
wooden maliets—for iron bhummers would 
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weaken the fiber—and spun by hand. Rope 

made by machine was not strong enough. 
By New Year's Day 1980 the shipbuilding 

team bac assembled at Sur. Besices the rope 


workers, there were a dozen Omani ship- 
wrights and a contingent of Indian carpen- 
ters from Malabar. 

The Omanis worked with razor-sharp 
adzes, chopping out ribs for the vessel. The 
Indians preferred to use soft-iron chiseis. 
With these they could shape out the intricate 
curves of a hull plank and cut complicated 
joints In the great beams. They shaped the 
60-foot mainmast froma single tree trunk as 
if it hac been turned ona giant lathe. 

The beach at Sur rang with the clatter of 
mallets on chisels and the thump of adzes as 
the hull began to rise trom the huge 32-foot 
keel. If the ship was to be ready by Novem- 
ber 23, there was not a moment to be lost, 
and my team learned that there was no point 
inaskine me when ajobshould bedone. The 
answer was the same: “Today.” Inevitably I 
earned a nickname among the workmen, 
“Savyid Al Yom—Mr. Today.” 

The men’s ¢ffort was stupendous; even in 
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IG. SOHAR ARRIVES 


SHUT AN CHINA July i, 198), after a voyage 
AL SIN oof'seven and « half months 
ipanning 6.000 miles, 
9. In pirate-infested waters, Guangzhou 
RANGLADESH the approach of a boat (Canton) | 
INDIA arouses concern, ft fe filled 
AL bi ND with Vietnamese—foat, tired, Guilt 
Bae? | BURMA thirty. Sohar provides en 
medical afd, proveons, Timken 


§ 2. Orrven by the northeast 
monsoon, Sohar reaches the 
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the heat of summer, with the temperature at 
118°F. By July we were on the last lap, plug 
ging the 20,000 hand-drilled holes through 
which the coconut cords passed, holding the 
vessel together. On the inside the holes were 
plugged with coconut husk; on the outside 
with a mixture of lime and tree gum. 
Finally the interior of the ship was 
swabbed with vegetable oil as a preserva- 
tive. The rope workers told me that if regu- 
larly oiled the ship would last 60 to 100 
years. By contrast a nailed ship had only ten 
years before every nail had to be replaced. 
Then, after the most exuberant launch 
party I have ever witnessed, the ship took to 
the water, Tribesmen from Oman’‘s interior, 
fishermen from the coastal villages, old sea 
captains from Sur, all magnificentin festival 
robes, pathered todance, sing. andcelebrate 
the birth of a new stip. And at the personal 
request of the sultan she received her name. 
She was called after the Omani citv that hadl 
been famous throughout the Arab world 
during the time of the China voyages. The 
same city was reputed to be the birthplace of 
Sindbad himself, She was called Sefar, 
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and directrona to Taiwan. 
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Afte $5 days at tea, Sohar., 
che | Sumatra, where the 
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fitting outand selectingacrew, Oneof 
the first volunteers was a VOunE Corpe- 
ral irom the marine civision of the Koval 
Oman Police by the name of Khamees. 
Boarding Seftar in the harbor of Muscat 
where we had moved her, Khamees present- 
ec himself to me in immaculate uniform and 
saluted with such force that he literally 
bounced up and down from the aftershock. 
“Khamees, sir!” he barked in proper mili- 
tary style, then added with a huge grin, “I 
wish to sail to China.” There was no resist- 
ing such enthusiasm or spit-and-polish air, 
and Khamees was promptly signed on. Sev- 
en more Omanis follawed, most of them c- 
vilians with seafaring backgrounds, butone 
of them was an officer in the Roval Oman 
Navy. also named Khamees. To distinguish 
between the two, we nicknamed them 
“Khamecs Police” and “Khamees Navy.” 
The remaining ten-crew members were 
Westerners, They included three marine bi- 
ologists who would take samples and ron 
pollution tests, two expert divers, a man to 
operate our small radio, a film cameraman 


[i FINAL WEEKS were devoted to 
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and a sound recordist, a photographer, 
Bruce Foster, and my old friend from the 
Brendan voyage, Trondur Patursson, an 
artist from the Faroe Islands. And finally, to 
aur ultimate grief, there was Shanby. 

He came aboard at the last moment. I 
lacked a cook, and he claimed to be one. 
Shanby was from Baluchistan, a man af in- 
determinate age, grubby exterior, and the 
unmistakable air of a survivor. Through a 
dockside interpreter I made him an offer: He 
could cook lunch for Sefar’s crew, and if it 
passed the test he was hired. 

The meal proved to be a lackluster vege- 
table curry, but it was edible and Shanby 
was duly signed on. As it turned out, we 
were destined to eat the same dismal meal 
off and on for the better part of a month. 

On November 23 a great crowd of well- 
wishers gathered at the naval base in Mus- 
cat to witness our departure. Sayvid Fatsel 
watched the ceremony, and an escort of gun- 
boats, a5 well as the roval yacht, accompa- 
nied Sober out past the headland. 

We slipped our tow, and I turned to Tron- 
dur at the massive ten-foot tiller. “Course 
southeast till we clear the land. Make sail.” 

The Omanis ran to the maimsheet, laid 
hold, and hauled to a chant of “Fallah, val- 
lak, w-Allah Liwern—Go, go, Allah will 
help.” The huge mainsail, furled to the main 
spar with light cotton thread, came rippling 
free, and we were outward bound. 


TIS A GENERAL RULE of deepwater 
sailing vovages that the first few days are 
the most frustrating. This is the time 

when untested ropes part, poorly tied knots 
come undone or jam tight, fittings snap off, 
and hours are wasted searching for items 
that have been buried in the last-minute 
rush of loading for sea. 

So it was with Soker, but.as we picked up 
the northeast monsoon winds from India 
and sailed down the Arabian Sea at better 
than four knots, the chaos gradually subsid- 
ed and life aboard took ona certain rhythm. 

Our day began at dawn with pravers by 
the Omanis, followed by breakfast of bread 
or pancakes, something that even Shanby 
couldn't ruin. But he was so abominably 
lazy and slow at the skillet that latecomers 
began to confuse breakfust with lunch. The 
crew Was divided into three watches, so that 
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each man stood four hourson duty and eight 
off, except for emergencies and special 
tasks. One of the latter was wearing ship, a 
maneuver equivalent to jibing in modern 
sailboats but a far more difficult feat with 
huge lateen-rigged sails, one of whose spars 
weighed more than a small automobile. 


Muscat, I began to experiment with 

the techniques by which early Arabs 
determined their position at sea, They used 
stars rather than the sun to calculate lati- 
tude, and my Omani crew still referred to 
specific directions by the names of stars 
rather than by compass points. 

The principal navigation instrument was 
brilliantly simple. Called a amal (page 22), 
it was merely a wooden rectangle pierced by 
a knotted string. The kamal enabled a ship 
captain to measure the angle of the North 
Star above the horizon, and from that to cal- 
culate his latitude. After practicing with a 
homemade kamal, ] was able to estimate 
Sohar’s latitude within 30 miles of her 
true position, checked against a sextant 
observation. 

The early Arabs were unable to measure 
longitude, but they hardly needed to. Coast- 
lines on the route to China run roughly north 
and south, and as master mariners the Arabs 
knew them by sight. 

As we ran steadily south by east down the 
Arabian Sea, T was pleased with Sofrar’s 
performance. She eased her way through the 
sea rather than fought it, and handled well. 

Our chief complaint was the terrible 
stench emanating from the bilges. It was hy- 
drogen sulfide, perhaps bacteria-produced, 
the basic stuff of a schoolboy’s stink bomb, 
and it gave us sore throats and headaches. 
To the radio it was nearly fatal: The circuit- 
ry soon turned black, and the radio sent out 
an increasingly feeble signal. 

Driven on deck by the bilge gas, we spent 
mostof the time in the open air, unless it was 
raining with tropical intensity, 

As with Arab ships of old, the lavatories 
were twin “balconies” slung over the stern 
like theater boxes. Durine hot nights we 
could stand in the balconies taking showers 
by dipping water up from the phosphores- 
cent sea with a rope and bucket. It was magi- 
cal to stand in the darkness as the seawater 


“os HUNDRED MILES out from 
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ran off one's body in ghostly rivulets, leav- 
ne flecks of luminescent plankton behind 
ike fireflies on the skin 
We continued to make good time in the 
Arabian Sea, logging a5 many as 80 miles a 
day. I feared that the Europeans would be- 
gin to get bored, They were all active young 
men, most of them new to the sea, and they 
found the quarters cramped, the routine 
monotonous, and Shanby's food appalling 
Not the Omanis. They settled easily into 
the rhythm of shipboard life. They chatted, 
sangtracitional songs, rigged ishing linesin 
our wake, and dozed. They could sleep any- 
where, stretched out on deck with their tur- 
bans unwound and clraped over their laces 
for shade. Yet whenever there was work to 
be done, they laid into the iol with zest. 
The Omani habit of chanting in cadence 
to heavy work was soon adopted by the 
Westerners as well. They joined tn with the 
measured clap of hands, the stamp-of feet 
and the rhythmic calls that made the maik 
lighter. Tome it wasa welcome sign that the 
crew was welding itself into a unit 
In mid-December we mace our first land- 
fall—the tiny island of Chetiat in the Lak- 
shadweeps. Rimmed by darzling white 
beaches and aquamarine seas, Chetlat 
scemed like paradise. But it was paradise 
sinking beneath the déad hand of official- 
dom. India maintains tight control, reguiat- 
ing the coconut Crop economy, monopaliz- 
ing imports, cise ouraging forein contacts, 
ancl saridling the: nated, 
inefficient bureaucracy. When I called at 
Chetlat’s police station to show my letter 
from India's foreign ministry permitting 
Solar to visit the Lakshadweeps, I noticed 
an impressive file folder labeled “Chetlat 
Station Crime Reports 
Historically the Laxshadweeps were fa- 
mous for their Lota af crime. Lasked the 
police captain if thing rs had changed, “Natu- 
rally.” he answered with a trace of pride 
“The islands have become modern, and so 
there must be crime.” 











i1T BEY PORE, near Calicut, on the Indi- 
an mainland Shanby left us by popular 
demand, During the week-long voy- 
retired, 
job, and 


r His 






ace from Chetlat he had virtuall, 
waiting for someone else to do his 
stealing food when no one was lookin 


in hie Vike ‘if Witeiieres 


replacement was Ibrahim, a government 
clerk who was fed up with office routine 
[brahim turned out to be a first-class cook 
Beypore provided more than just a good 
chef for Se#ar; The port also supplied wive: 
for seven of my Omanicrew. This wassome- 
thing of a revelation to me. L be race that for 
centuries Arab satlors had been coming to 
Beypore and the nearby city of Calicut, and 
like sailors all over the world, they marned 


me, 
me 
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Delicately spread by foot and hy 
rokes, peppercoms dry in the stun at 
Calicut on Indio’s lush Atolobor Coos! 
Traditionally, Arab ships catled here to 
trade for pepper, Caltcutiwas Sohars 
first continental landfall after leaving 
Ohman, and here the Burnipedns 
celebrated Christnids. 
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local women. Often the men kept two fam- 
ilies, one at home in Arabia and one in Calt- 
cut. The Muslim community in Calicut was 
very pleased when their girls married Arab 
sailors. What | hacin't realized was that the 
captain of an Arab ship must give permis- 
sion before a sailor can marry—and he must 
alzo make a loan for the wedding payment. 

Drawing me aside one morning, Musa- 
lam, one of my best sailors, dropped the 





lay before 


“Gemma beyond price 
Sindbad’s eves im a str 


ream that may 
hove been in present-day Sri Lanka 
Teday a miner (above) examines 
aliuvwial grovel for precious stones, At 
a peraherd, or procession, honoring 
Buddha, a boy wears 
prince of Sindbad's day (facing page| 


finery fit for a 
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bombshell. He had met a girl in Calicut he 
wanted to marry. Could lend him the mon- 
ev for the present to the girl's family? 

“How much do you need?” I asked ner 
vously. “As you wish,” he replied politely. 

What would he do with his new wife when 
Sohar sailed again? Oh, that was-all right 
Musalam answered. He would send money 
to her regularly, and try to arrange that she 
come to Liman later. 

Bui what about his wife and daughter 
that be already had at home? They would be 
delighted, Musalam declared. [here would 
be someone else to help clean house and 
cook, ancl the first wife would have more 
time to spend with the child 

Inthe end ladvanced Musalam 1,000 ru- 
pees—roughly $130—out of ship's funds for 
a wedding gift to his new in-laws, though I 
considered it a dangerous precedent 

l was never more right. Inlessthana week 
every Chmani but one, Khamees Navy, had 
applied fora 1,000-rupee loan and was duly 
married. We departed Beypore with a fresh- 
ly scrubbed hull, an additional set of hand- 
sewn sails, and seven new bridegroom. 


WN THE AFTERNOON of Januan 
21 we raised the welcome coastline of 
Sn Lanka, or Serendib as the early 

Arabs called the great island. The name has 

given us our English term “serendipity,” 

An offshore haze obscured Adam's Peak, 
the 7,.460-foot landfall famihar to Arab sea- 
men over centuries past (page 20), Islamic 
legend maintains that on this mountaintop 

Adam took his first step after being expelled 

fram Eden 

Serendib may well have been the land de- 
scribed in one version of Sindbad's seventh 

Voyage, In which he was captured by pirates 

anc sold into slavery toan ivory dealer. The 

dealer forced Sintibad to go into the forest 
every day and kill an elephant for its tusks. 

Eventually the elephants showed Sindbad 

their secret graveyard, 20 that he could ob- 

tain the ivory without killing them 
Tame elephants as well as wild onesin Sri 

Lanka feature in the Sindbad stones. Ac- 

cording to Tike Pheusand and One Nights, 

Sindbad twice visited Serendib and report- 

ed that its king held magnificent state pro 

cessions In which he appeared mounted ona 
huge elephant. Today, as Sofiar’s crew saw, 
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flamboyant @eralieras, parades held ever over from Bruce Foster as our still pho- 


wear when fire clancers apd Munimners march . fographer, and Tim Reartiman, a friend 


through the streets The great ¢ cohants rom Afuseat. replaced [rondur, who huaclt 
Caparisoned in brocade are the bigh por return home. We were also joined by ada 
Ol the show tor, ick H lis fri m London. Inadavorsa 
‘ri Lanka also seems tobethelocationtor  thenew hands: had settled in, and we depart- 
the vallev of diamonds, Where on his second ec from Sri Lanka to catch the south wesi 
vovare Sindbad managed to elude the monsoon Wines that would carry us east 
Wir if snakes that gmuarcted the valle. Ward to Sumatra 
ind emerged with his pockets full of gems But the monsoon winds were late, Gisas- 
Although no diamonds are minetl in St trowusly late. After three weeks we were stil 
Lanka. the country i= world famous for its ‘OO miles from Sumatra, and | was begin 
other PTeCLOUSs Ad SERNDrECIOUs stone ning to be concerned about our freshwate! 
rubies, topazes, cat's-eves, and the blue supply. We used fresh water only for drink- 
sapphires of Cevlon. Asin Sindbad’sadven- ing and cooking. Now half our reserve was 
ture, the ems are found on the valley floors fone, and ordered every man to ration him- 
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vial gravel. Snakes seek out the cool dampat Were interesting. Some men needed six Lu L 
the pit shafis, and it-is perhaps significant ulsacday; others only half that amount. Ihe 
that the gem trade is still in the hands of est Way to reduce water consumption was 
Mushms, whose oldest shrines are the to keep in the shade, but with the sun high 
graves of Arab sailors who brought their re overhead—Sonar was at 2° Sorth—th 
hgion to Sri Lanka in the seventh centun freat, tin Is gave littl shaciow 
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In the first week of March we had astroke 
of luck. A rain shower passed over us, and 
we rigged tarpaulins to catch fresh water 
and drain it into our tanks. 


‘OO ALL OF US aboard Seftar March 

13 became known simply as the “day 

af the sharks.” Around noon a échool 
of fish resembling large mackerel appeared 
beneath the becalmed ship. Fishing lines 
dropped overboard, and soon there were 41x 
nice fat fish flopping in a basket on deck 
Just as the seventh was being hauled in, a 
four-foot shark emerged from the depths, 
swallowed the fish, then turned with a rush 
and snapped the line, 

Suddenly more than a score of sharks had 
gathered and were lunging at the school of 
fish. Quickly, Khamees Police cut a strip 
from one of the fish in the basket, baited a 
large hook, and threw it overboard. The 
next len minutes were sheer pandemonium 





Shark alter shark was hooked and came 
thrashing aboard, to be subdued by the 
Omanis with clubs, bats, belaying pins, and 
even one of the four-foot-long windlass bars. 
Crash, slap, slither, thump! The «sharks 
were writhing on deck like huge demented 
springs. The Omanis were dashing back and 
forth, cheering with delight, clhobbing 
sharks, cutting them loose from hooks, and 
putting the lines over again, 

By now the deck hac become a troly haz- 
ardous place, with more than a dozen en- 
raged sharks flailing and snapping at 
anything within reach. It was only a matter 
af time before someone lost a few fingers or 
toes, perhaps an entire hancl or foot 

“Bas, bas/—enough, enough!" [ shouted. 
We already had more shark meat than we 
Could possibly use. Slowly the commotion 
subsided. Clubs were put aside, nes coded, 
shark bodies heaped by the cooking area, 
and the decks swabbed clean of blood. The 


Steering by Polaris, the 
North Stor, Arab seafarers of 
old used a kamal, o hind of 
sextant, to measure latitude 
At dusk, Severin (lefr) 
demonstrates the technique to 
one of the Oman crew 
menioers 

In-feis left hood he holds 
the komal, co wooden 
rectangle, with ite bottom 
edee on the horizon. A 
knotted string held in hts 
teeth, each knot representing 
the latitude of a known port, 
tethers the kamal of the 
proper distance. [he 
nosttion of Potaris: in 
reference fo the formal fetps 
determine the sip & course 
(diagrams at left) 
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final tally: 17 sharks in 20 minutes. They 
yielded a quarter of a ton of meat, which we 
salted and dried in the sun, 

Five days after the shark episode we al- 
most lost our new photographer, Richard 
Greenhill. Richard is a great gangling heron 
of a man, with a beak of a nose, a questing 
eve, and astoop to his shoulders, all of which 
make him look asif he is wading throuch the 
shallows in search of fish. 

Dey and night Richard stalked about in 
search of pictures, oblivious of the hazards 
of a sailing ship. If he walked across the 
decks, he tripped over a hatch. [f he sat 
down, a swinging rope end knocked off his 
straw hat. Tf he put down his mug of tea, it 
promptly slid into the scuppers. Somehow 
Richard could make ¢vena flat calm seem as 
if the ship were pitching In a hich sea. 

Richard's close call came about in typical 
fashion: One calm day he decided to photo- 
graph Sohar from some distance away with 
his latest homemade contraption, a bamboo 
pole with a camera mounted on top, He 
swam off and was a good hundred yards 
away when a breeze sprang up, 

On board evervone started yelling “Wind! 
Wind!" When Richard finally realized what 
had happened, he began thrashing in our di- 
rection, still clutching the pole and camera. I 
ordered Solar's sails backed to slow her 
down, butevenso, Richard only just made it 
to the end of the safety line that always 
trailed in our wake. 

Richard was hauled aboard like a gasping 
flounder and we agreed he should never 
leave the ship again without permission—at 
least not in mid-ocean. 


N APRIL 5, two months after we left 
| Sri Lanka, the doldrums eased their 


, grip on Seftar. The first stirrings of 
the southwest monsoon filled her sails, and 
we began to make real progress toward Su- 
matra. Then, early one morning, we suf- 
fered a serious mishap, The rising wind 
veered abruptly, goton the wrone side of the 
mainsail, and pressed the 75-foot-long main 
spar against the mast. The sparsnappedina 
trice, The huge sail hung like a broken wing. 
Solar was -a crippled ship. Carefully we 
lowered the shattered spar. One section was 
sweeping back and forth across the deck like 
a deadly scythe that could have maimed a 


inthe Wake of Sindbad 


man. Inthe ight ofagray, depressing dawn, 
we salvaged the wreckage. By cutting clean 
the jagged end of the longer section, we 
made a jury rig. Thespare mizzen was set on 
the shortened spar and hoisted aloft. Se/ar's 
speed was reduced by a third. 

On April 15 we sighted the northern 
approach to the Strait of Malacca, the great 
ocean corridor for traffic between the Mid- 
die East and the Orient, especially oil tank- 
ers serving Japan. A line of nine or ten large 
ships bore down on us as we neared the 
strait; then a gust of wind and rain suddenly 
blotted them out. I felt for all the world likea 
pedestrian stepping blindfolded into the fast 
lane of an expressway during a rainstorm, 
but Soher came through safely. 

Three days later we finally made port at 
Sabang, on an island just off the northern tip 
of Sumatra. We had been at sea for 55 davs, 
and Sabang looked as beautiful to us as it 
must have to our predecessors of old. 

Sabang's giant neighbor, Sumatra, was 
known as the Land of Gold. Its ruler was 
said to be so rich that he threw a solid goid 
brick into his palace pool every morning to 
demonstrate his wealth. Yet forall its beau- 
ty the Land of Gold was regarded with dread 
by early Arab visitors, who claimed that the 
inhabitants were ferocious cannibals. But 
for his quick wits Sindbad himself might 
have been their victim. 

It happened during his fourth vovage, 
when he and his crew were wrecked off an 
island. The natives took the castaways to 
their king and offered them food. Sindbad 
grew suspiciousand declined toeat, noticing 
that as his shipmates did so they seemed to 
fall into a stupor. 

Days passed. Sindbad still refused to eat 
while his crew continued to feast, growing 
gross and fat. It wasn't long before he dis- 
covered that the natives were dining on hu- 
man flesh. Horrified, he slipped away from 
the cannibal village. As he fled, he passed a 
field where his companions were on all 
fours, cropping the grass like cattle, 
watched over by a herdsman. 

Hashish, used in northern Sumatra aé a 
flavor in food, may have been one source for 
this gruesome yarn, as well as the existence 
of man-eating tribes in Sumatra. 

Another incident, during the fifth voyage, 
also suggests (Continued on page 29) 
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Sails hang limp in the daldnums south of Sri Lanka, where Sohar drifted for 
weeks waiting for the southwest monsoon. After Richord Greenhill photographed 
this scene from the water, his comera on a pole, a sudden breece filled the suils, 
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Sentry diver Tim Readman, brandishing a bang 
stick, guards Peter Dobbs and Richard Dullev fom 
i whitetip shark as the pair fix a damaged rudder 


inthe [Indian Ocean (left) When the shark swam 
closer. Readman resorted to noise. “Aboord we 


5 Ee F | | 
heard fim growling like a watchdog as he poddled 
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(Continued fram page 23) knowledge of 
Sumatra, Sindbad was captured ina forest 
by a stooped, manlike creature with rough 
black skin. The creature lived on wild fruit 
and could not talk. Sindbad’s captor was 
called the Old Man of the Sea; it was proba- 
bly the great ape of Sumatra, the orangutan. 

The stirrounding forest provided Sefar 
with a fine tall tree that was shaped into a 
replacement main spar: The harbor turned 
outto bea bonanza forthe marine biologists, 
who mace arich haul of specimens. In early 
May we set off down the Strait of Malacca 
ior Singapore, 


ORD of our voyage had preceded 

us, and we were met in style by the 

senior Singapore harbor pilot. In his 

starched white uniform he came aboard 
clutching a chart and a walkie-talkie: 

“lam your pilot,” he announced smartly, 
then sped our enormous ten-toot-long tiller. 
“But how Lam to pilot this vessel I cannot 
imagine.” He had a sudden inspiration 
“Perhaps I shall give directions, and you will 
do the piloting.” 

So with Musalam at the helm, Sehar 
sailed majestically into Singapore, A dozen 
oceangoing piants stood aside to let her pass. 

A crowd weloomed us at dockside with 
ceremonial Chinese and Malayan dancing 
and singing, followed by countless invita- 
tians to make ourselves at home in the city 

It was an appealing tdea, but we couldn't 
stay long. lL had planned Sohar’s entire voy- 
ave largely around the next and final leg— 
the passage from Singapore through the 
South China Sea to our destination, the port 
of Guangzhou, or Canton, on the Chinese 
mainiand. My aim had been to take advan- 
tage of seasonal winds along the wav, first 
the northeast monsoon and then the south- 
West NLONSs00T, 50 a5 to be across the South 
(China Sea before typhoon season 

Naw, with the lone delay of the southwest 
monsoon, we were behind schedule. Al- 
though the typhoon season normally begins 
in July, severe storms have been known in 
the South China Staas early as Mav, and we 
were already into the first week of June. 

So we left Singapore after an all-too-brie! 
Visit and set our course across the ancient 
seas known to Arab sailors as the Sea of 
Kundrang and the Sea of Cankhay. Among 


the seven-seas on the way to China, it was 
written, these two were-the worst, Here one 
might meet the great storm wind that my 
modern mani sailors called hifan. Itwias, I 
suspect, their word for typhoon 

The firat four davs out of Singapore were 
deceptively mild, and | began to think that 
our luck might hold all the way to Guang- 
zhou. By early onthe fiith day I knew better, 

Just before dawn we were hit by what I 
first took to be a squall of moderate pro- 
portions. I was not worried. Sefer had 
weathered scores of such squalls in the 
previous months. But this squall turned out 
differenth. Abruptly it worked up into full 
tale force. Sofer’s rigging groaned under 
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“An excess of marvel” So Sindbod 
fabove, hand raised) summed up his 
oes fo otro tisheners of fis 
palace in Baghdad 

On Tekong Besar Island near 
Singapore (facing page) one of the 
Qrani crew also finds an audience 
Sewer Omaris got married during the 
voveee, 1s did Sindbad. Aftenvard he 
‘Lived in. the calmmess of supreme joy.” 
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the load, and an alarming cracking sound 
ran throughout the length of the ship. For 
a moment J thought she would capsize. 
Then with a thunderous crack, the mainsail 
cisintegrated. 

Relieved of her burden, the ship straight- 
ened up. We lowered the wrecked sail and 
male fast the main spar, [twas lucky we did 
so, for out of the west came an awesome ar- 
ray of storm clouds, rolling and churning 
like the smoke of a great fire. It was a local 
phenomenon known as an “arch squall.” As 
coon as it passed we hurried to make sail 


again, forevery day at sea increased the risk 


of encountering a typhoon. 

All that day we ran the gantlet, No less 
than three arch squalls flailed us, and we lost 
three more saile—two jibs and a mizzen— 
blown to shreds, The ship was taking heavy 
punishment, but her crew held upsuperbly, 
It was at the height of one such squall that 
Khamees Navy dropped to his knees and 
praved for Sofar and her crew (page 32). 


Y LOG for the next five days tells a 
l*, grim story: two more squalls on 


June L6th; three on the 17th; four 
onthe 14th: two onthe 19th; one on the 20th. 

Though the price was high, the squalis 
were driving us toward our goal. We literal- 
ly stitched our way out of trouble. Hour after 
hour we sat on deck, sewing together the 
mangled sails so that we could press on 
northward, My log has other entries: an ad- 
vance of 90 miles one day; 110 miles the next; 
a record 135 miles the next. 

For a week there was not a dry spot 
aboard Sofar. In our state of sodden dis- 
comfort we were pleased to find that the 
swarms of cockroaches that had shared our 
living quarters since early in the voyage took 
an obvious dislike to the South China Sea. 
After a day or two of squalls there was con- 
siderable water sloshing about below, and 
the cockroaches clearly hated getting their 
feet wet. When Solar was on the port tack, 
water collected on the opposite side, and all 
the cockroaches retreated to port. When we 


changed tacks, the water shifted and an 
army of disgruntled cockroaches reluctantly 
broke camp again and moved over to star- 
board. lt was somehow satisfying to know 
that for Sefar's unwanted guests it was 
hardly a luxury cruise. 


sw N JUNE 25, with the arch squalls 
behind us, we cleared the passage 
JF between the Paracel LElands and 
Macclesfield Bank off the Gulf of Tonkin. 
We were now only 350 miles from the mouth 
of the Pearl River, the great waterway lead- 
ing to our destination, the port of Guang- 
zhou. But we were also in pirate waters, an 
area where today marauders prey on un- 
armed vessels. On the afternoon of June 26 it 
appeared we might need our rifles and gas 
grenades, borrowed from the sultan’s armed 
forces in case of attack. 

Shortly past midday asmall motor launch 
appeared a mile or two astern of us, and 
through my binoculars I could make out 
only men aboard. We were too far offshore 
for coastal fishing grounds, and I recalled 
the descriptions I had heard of typical South 
China Sea pirates: groups of well-armed 
men in fast launches who boarded and 
robbed small vessels and sometimes mur- 
dered their crews, Off Singapore, pirates 
had even been attacking tankers. As the 
launch continued to gain on Solar, I or- 
dered the crew to break out their weapons. 

Asit turned out, the launch was filled not 
with pirates but with their potential vic- 
tims—a croup of boat people from Vietnam 
(pages 34-35). There were seven men, four 
women, and seven children. They were try- 
ing to reach Taiwan, and they were short 
of fresh water, food, clothing, and other 
supplies, When they spied Sofar’s strange 
silhouette a mile or two away, they had 
decided to. ask for help but took the precau- 
tion of putting the women and children 
helowdecks. 

We did what we could for them, starting 
with supplies of fresh water, sacks and car- 
tons of food, (Continued on page 38) 


With mainsail and mizzen filled by a fair breeze—-and crewmen adjusting 

her jih—Sohor leaves o glass-smooth wake as she departs Singapore. Ahead lies 
the 1,700-mile sail to Guangzhou, or Canton, [tis June, the start of typhoon 
season in the South China Sea, and the trial of vessel ond crew continues. 
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“The sea rose in her fury,” Sindbad said of hie sixtit voyage in the South China 
Sea, the men of Sohar keep faith with their predecessor, A ‘sudden squall shreds 
thie mien oite pint perms Happirie fram the spyir (right) In. 24 hours, bve 
ibs and a mainsail are also lost, and the Europeans take notice when one of 


the veteran Omani sailors kneels and pravs to Allah (below). Bat 
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seaworthy, the wessel proceeds Ags another storm Oppraccies, Car cri Mileioris 


fo take down the replacement mainsail (above) 
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Weapons drill for the pirote-infested 
waters of the South Ching Sea. firs thie 
men of Sohar at the ready, Alusalam 
(left, center) checks his rifle while 
Severin inserts @ clip of animation 
Piteanaiutomatic pistol Bening him 

oO crew nientber practices arm's tengtn 
cium with another automat 


We had been given grim warning: 


Dy thet Gufhonities in Singapore, Said 
es Lida bs ce ees ee ae ele 
SMVETLT. IT WAS PELIIOTEG Ta trier 
were some 15 000 pirates. maint 
tras se EE perl hj erg | 7 1 i. | Pe pe Pie 
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refugees—boat people 
: = 1 1 Z 
When a snall boat Alled with men 
ie 


. 1 
approached from astern, Severin ordered 


Dobbs and Readman to speed out in the 
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F ; 
GuULeNy to reconmnoter: (hey encountered 


lS Viemanmese—the wornen-and 
cru 
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ren were Aidinge—crommed inte o 


war 25 feet [ong 

Assistance was trmediate. Doctor 
Nick Hollis (below left, in white hat} 
rected several coses of sunburn. Gither 
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crewmen replace 


drinking water ond brought Oman 


dates and other food. An mnfaunt-enjoys 
a cracker (below right) 

Severin was able to repatr the 
ves! sCONTISS ond through oan 
Interpreter drew a raugh chart to 
Tatwon for the skipper: As the Sof 


forty departed for the ship, a chorus 


of thonks wis their reward 
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River, under tow by a Chinese tug. Chinese authorities orde 
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Journey's-end spurs a dance of welcome in Guangzhou (right). Later, captain 
crew, and officials proc eed to d- recepiion (below). From left: Huang Zhen, Chinese 


Minister of Cultural Reiations 


extra clothing, 
and a medical kit put together by our ship's 
coctor, Nick Hollis. Nick examined the ret- 
ugees and pronounced them in fair condi- 
tion, considering that thev hac been al sea 
more than a week and were beginning to sul- 
ier from exposure 

We inspected their hull and engine, which 
also appeared sound, and we repaired their 
homemade compass, which had run out of 
flotation fluid and was almost useléss 

Then I drew a rough chart with the com- 
nass bearings for Taiwan and explained it ti 
one of the women who spoke a word or two 
of English. The real problem was that no 


(Continued from page 30) 


on¢ aboard the launch had anv knowledge of 
the sea, but they had two powerlul assets 
With an engine, 
their little boat was traveling faster than we 
were, and they had a good chance of reach- 
ing their goal. We waved ane 


caon they were a dwinclling dot on the vast- 


hope and - cetermination 


reece we 


ness Of thé Sea, 


Lin Tianfu, governor of the province; Sayyid Patsel 
bin Ald Al Said. Omant Minister of 
amd Sheikh AfustoAa bin AAmed_Al 


National He ritage and Culture; author Severin; 
a 


Masshimi. an Omani undersecretary 


poet 





WO DAYS LATER we sighted the 

coast of China, dominated by the peak 

known as Dawanshan at the mouth of 
the Pearl River, For centuries: Dawanshan 
stood as.a beacon to Arabs on their way to 
the great river port Known today as Guang- 
Fhou, but which the Arabs called Khantu. 
Here Arabs and other foreigners came in 
such numbers to trade for porcelain and silk 
that the Chinese appointed a special inspec- 
tor of customs to look after them. 

The mouth of the Pearl River was wide 
and eerily deserted. The white golf ball ofa 
distant radome atop Dawanshan seemed to 
regard us with a solitary baleful eve as we 
held a course up the broad estuary. We an- 
chored for the night in the lee of an island. 
Two junks shared the anchorage with us, 
but the fishermen took no notice of us, and 
we were surrounded by chostly silence. 

The next afternoon we finally made con 
tact with our hosts. As we contmued to 
trudge upriver, a fast gunboat sudden 
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sweptdown on us and began blinkme frantt- 
cally with its signal lamp. We couldn't read 
the message, <o we simply raised the Chi- 
nese courtesy flag and dropped anchor. Ap- 
parently satisfied, the boatsped off upriver 

The next morning a large tug appeared, 
and a voice in excellent English crackled 
aver the racdio: “How do vou dof lam Mr. 
Liu from the Chinese Foreign Office, and I 
have come from Guangzhou to meet you.” 

Falling in with the formal mood of the mo- 
ment, lanswered politely: “How do you cio, 
Tam Tim Severin, and my crew and Lhave 
come from Oman to meet vou.” 

With that we were towed to Guangzhou 
for a jovous welcome. We hacl missed the 
season s first typhoon by just 48 hours 


HE KINDNESS of our Chinese hosts 
was memorable. At Guangzhou they 
took uson tours of the citv and fed us.as 
if we hadn't hada meal forthe entire voyage 
It had taken us seven and a half months to 
sai] 6,000 miles, and Guanezhou seemed one 
continuous banquet 
Above all, the Chinese seemed to appreci- 
ate that what we had done had been the 
product of teamwork, a quality they v ‘alued 
deeply, and they showed obvious pleasure in 
reestablishing their historic link with ine 
Arab world—a link that the Sindbad voyage 
had come to symbolize 
For the welcome ceremony my friend, 
Savvicl Faisel, ORIEN Minister of National 
ee and Cu . flew in with an offi- 
| del Siti Gnlonaol hb ultan’s planes, 
Toe ereet them a group of high-ranking Chi- 
nese dignitaries arrived ftom Being. 
When it came to my turn to speak at the 
ceremony, I felt a pang of regret. It was, | 
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Towering spire of the minaret of the realized, the last time my crew w ouled 
Huaisheng Mosque in Guangzhou looms together. We had done what we had set out 
above two Ornmanis, sheltered from thn to do: We-had traced the Sindbad stones 
rain by Chinese hosts. The mosque, for a quarter of the way round the world 
according to legend, was built in AD Now our great adventure Was ending. 
627 by an uncle of Muhammad Sokar, too, had served the purpose lor 


Brothers of the spinit with Sindbaud, 
two yvoung Chinese (factng page) ino 
t ruangr hou minh wear merchant 


which she had been built, Soon she would be 
shipped back to Muscat and put on display. 
The enthusiasm and generosity of the sultan 


semen) Ss oifornis. “ufter Ais 2 -year- ke ; - 
: and the people of Ohman, and the tenacity of 


long seventh voyage, Sindbad wis 


. Mee » men who built and «mled Sohar. hz 
"d chinmite ry iil rec rE oy FLY furtiver a Pl re the mire n who built ATC sAile | i i il? a - acd 
for travel.” He spun his final tale and made the Sindbad voyage:a reality. Now 
settled down to a tranquil life. that voyage, like Sindbad'’s seven Voyages, 
would become another tale a 
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Carrara Marble: 
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Speeding nowhere, 
excepe perhaps CO vA rd 
immortatity, at953 
Fiat of white marble 
bones SiMe OF a 
studio in Carrara, 
Italy. The original, 
spotted on the street 
and leased by the 
sculptor, Roland 
Baoledi, wus driven 
inte the studio, where 
OTtiecnsnder is 
direction sperit sue 
Months executing a 
precise copy from a20- 
metric-ton marble 
block. For 2,000 years 
mon fos wrested the 
extraordinary, the 
ordinary, and the in- 
between from marble 
found in mountains 
surrounding this ctty. 





Touchstone of Eterni 


Photographs by PIERRE BOULAT 





‘OU MIGHT SAY it stuck out like a 
but a thumb 16 fret 


sore thumb 
high, weighing 25 metric tons, 
carved from fine white marble? 

Amid clouds of white dust kicked up bs 
pneumatic chisels at his studio in Carrara 
Italy, Carlo Nicoll explained 

“Tt's by the modern French sculptor Ce- 
sar. Thumbs are a specialty of his, This one 
was commissioned nv a Saudisheikh. César 
made a plaster mold of the sheikh's thumb, 
then my artisans copied every whorl, even 
wrinkle.” Nicoli's studio is one of 
where sculptors send plaster models of their 
work to be scaled up and executed in stone 
The thumb would decorate a boujevard in 
Jiddah (lacing pase). 

“Imagine,” he said, “it took us 400 days 
just to reproduce the wrinkles.” 

Davs later | watched machines slice mar- 
ble from the walls of Cervaiole, one of 225 
active quarries near the world’s marble capi- 
tal, the city of Carrara. Many of the slabs 
would be shipped to Arab countries, the des- 
tination of 50 percent of this marble these 
days: | envisioned all the cool, white butle- 
ings springing up in the desert: banks, air- 
ports, palaces, ministries, private villas 

“Vou know,” said a man whose job it was 
to bulldoze the debris, “they will be taking 
marble from these mountains long after the 
oll has dried up,” 

He was right, of course, The stone of (ar- 
rarahasendured many empires. Iftoday's oil 





those 





sheikhs see marble as the very metaphor of 


luxury, so did the ancient Romans, whose 
Emperor Augustus opened these quarries tor 
large-scale exploitation during the first cen- 
tury B.c. Reportedly, he boasted, “I found 
Rome built of bricks; I leave her clothed in 
marble"— eventually including imperial to- 
rums, Traian's Column, and parts of the 
Pantheon, among other structures 

Creat artists long have been bewitched by 
the magic of Carrara marble. From this 
stone Michelangelo wrested his immortal 
“David,” the tender “Prieta,” and his flerce 
“Moses.” Masters like Cellini, Donatetio, 
della Robbia, Bernini, Canova, and, nour 
ownday, Henry Moore and lsamu Noguchi 
have shaped enduring works from it. 

Carrara marble found its way into the ca- 
thedrals of Florence and Siena, the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa, the pavements of St. Peter's. 


44 


Leningrad'’s Hermitage, the World Trace 
Center In New York tha Washington's 
Kennedy Center, and the staircases of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London 

This classic stone marks the European 
graves of American soldiers killed in both 
World Wars. Copies of “David,” the “Pie- 
ta,” and “Moses” sculptured from Carrara 
marble decorate that extravaganza of ceme- 
teries, Forest Lawn in Cahiornia. Las Vegas 
hotel lobbies are filled with it (one even 
boasts a marble Joe Louis, fists up). 

Statue or staircase, all began asa chunk of 
mountain in a 390-square-kilometer area in 
Tuscany’s Apuan Alps (diagram, page 48), 
which last year yielded 1.3 million metric 
tons of marble from an alinos! inexhaustible 
supply, The region includes a string of such 
marble towns as Massa, Querceta, Sera- 
vezi, and Pietrasanta. But it is Carrara, a 
city of 70,000, that isthe best known and the 
economic heart of an area where 18,000 
jobs revolve around a marble axis. And 50, 
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rumpled, broad-shouldered (Carrara— 
where the Carrione River runs milky with 
dust from marble sawmills and the streets 
reverberate with the rumble of trucks strain 
Ing under massive loads of stane—has be- 


come & generic name for fine marble 


Birth of the Noble Stone 


From the nearby Mediterranean shore | 
ecanned the first wave of those ee 
Cool, white, distant as the moon, they ap 
peared snow covered, though it was tite 
May. As I drove up the Ravaccione valley, 
the image melted. The snow became marble 
tailings: the debris of more than 2,000 vears 
of quarrying. I climbed carefully over the 
rubble, picked up a stone. turned arid 
watched the sun strike shards of light from 
Itssurtace. It bore a pecigree extending back 
200 million years 

it wyoan edoch of 
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geeoloerc calms warm, 
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Coral and other marine orraninms 
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Carrara Marble 


cpread aver Uns cormer of 


ive and die, lhetr skeletons arifing fo Lhe 


floor im a continual snowfall of caletem car- 


honate. A sea change unfolds; lime cements 
the tiny crystalline corpses tito [imestone 
RSENS 70 years later, ‘turmow 
Aficro-plates of the crust collide. The 
ces and heaves. Heat and pressure 
ores ene change, Phe crystal 

it, precise patterns, As Hie 
cru ect ied hinrwst tafe ard, {ne noble stone, 


i horn 


rect 
erupts 
ear 
5 re-fornt 
lovers 


mnprple, 

“The fine compact gram—that's what 
makes this stone special," said Robert Gove, 
a U.S. sculptor who has lived in Carrara for 
ten vears. "We say it has servo—strength. It 
takes detailing better than American or 
Grecian marbles.” He caressed the smooth, 
porcelain-like sagas of a Maconna he had 
carved “It's so lovely, it almost intimi- 
dates Chaves sec] 

For a scul Iptor this city surrounded by 
mountains of marble exerts a pull like gravi- 
tv. “Here the air breathes art,” said Susan 
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Falkman, asculptor from Iowa, “The artists 
sit in the cafés covered with marble dust. 
The talk is of marble.” 

At the Bar Igea in nearby Pietrasanta, 
sculptors from around the world meet in the 
afternoon over glasses of throat-stinging 
grappa to discuss, criticize, and, perhaps, 
envy one another's work. 

Or they speak of the work progressing in 
Sem Ghelardini’s studio in Pietrasanta, 
Nicoli's in Carrara, or the one run by the 
large operation, Henraux, in Querceta, 


Marble deposits 
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Whittled away by centuries of quarrying, 
mile-high Altissimo (facing page) 
probably provided stone for Michelangelo s 
" Moses.” The 390-square-hilometer area 
of the Apuan Alps fabove} has 225 
quarries and is dotted with marble 
towns, but Carrara, a city of 70,000, 
remains the economic focus. Some 50 
percent of the stone goes to Arab nations; 
West Germany and the United States 

are also major buvers. 
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where the famous and not 0 famous send 
plaster forms for execution in stone. 

“4 dentist came here every summer to 
have models of molars enlarged in stone,” 
Marc Heinlein, an industrial designer told 
me. “Henry Moore’s work is done here too, 
He sends his plaster models from England.” 

This news, startling at first, made sense 
when thouchtaboutit. Obviously, anartist 
like Moore, who may turn out six massive 
worksavear, docsn ttake achisel and single- 
handedly carve a 12-foot-hich statue. 

Instead, I learner, he creates a plaster 
model called a maquette. Then an artisan 
nails a series of studs, called points, into the 
form and uses calipers to transfer the pro- 
portions to the larger scale. 

In the Henraux studio T held a maquette 
Moore had created. The doll-size abstract 
form had recently been scaled up to an 
40-ton sculpture destined for a down- 
town Miami development. Moore 

would visit the studio sometime 

later to supervise the final stages 
of production. 

“So whois theartist,” lasked Ni- 
coli, referring to the giant thumb. 
“Your workmen or the sculptor?” 

Nicoli waved his hand impa- 

tiently, It is an old debate: “The artist is 
the composer of the symphony. He does not 
waste time trying to play all the parts. If he 
uses the orchestra, our workmen, he can 
make the most beautiful music. We are not 
creators, We are proud to be executors.” 


Finest Marble Beyond Sculptors’ Reach 


Carrara does not live by art alone. The n- 
sistent whine of sawmills underscores how 
little of this marble goes into sculpture. 
Nearly 90 percent is shaped into slabs for 
buildings or tombstones. Most of the re- 
mainder becomes columns, baluetrades, or 
other elements of building design. Ironical- 
ly, the best marble is sometimes too expen- 
sive for a work of art, “With the finest grade 
costing $3,000 a cubic meter, the best stone 
can end up as flooring,” one sculptor mourn- 
fully told me. Economics will prevail, even 
in mountains haunted by the ghost of 
Michelangelo. 

Robert Gove showed mea piece of thinca- 
ble. “This revolutionized the industry,” he 
said. “A Belgian invented it in 1854. Sand 
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ofdenoris cushions the block's fall (below right), Unforeseen 
faults, however, can ruin a@ block, shattering tt into worthless 
fragments on impact. Blocks are trucked to sawmills and shaped 
into slabs destined for architectural focing, paving, or 
headstones. Only a negligible amount goes inte sculpture. 





and water shoveled on this moving wire 
abrades the stone, slicing it like cheese.” 

We drove into the mountains above Car- 
rara to a tunnel mouth where a webbing of 
marble-cutting wires, intricate a5 a game of 
cat's cradle, ran off a series of pulleys and 
disappearec| into the dark hole. Marble 
usually occurs in bedlike deposits beneath 
the dirt-and-rock coverime of a mountain, 
which must be cleared by bulldozing. Shal- 
low deposits can be mined from open pits, 





Hoping to carve their niche in the ari 
world, some 30 sculptors let the chips fly 
in Carrara’s annual sculpture contest, 
held in the Piarza Alberica (facing 
page). Each contestant hos only 14 
days to shape a potential masterpiece. 
Juror Gin Guadagnucct (above, at left) 
confers with a young artist, 
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but other deposits require tunneling into the 
mountain. 

Carlo Dell'Amico, owner of the quarry, 
approached and extended a massive hand, 
chalky with marble dust and leathered with 
calbusies. 

As my hand disappeared in his, Carlo 
smiled. “When I was young and went to 
town, you. could never get a girl to dance 
with you. They took one look at your hands 
and pulled back. 

“Then, the work was duro ¢ pericoloso, 
hard and dangerous. We worked for slave 
wages. For lunch we had a piece of bread 
and sometimes a chunk of lard.” 

Ten years azo Carlo borrowed money and 
asked (Carrara officials’ permission to drill 
the walls of an abandoned railway tunnel, 
The gamble worked; the quarry yields about 
10,000 tans of marble a year. But how did he 
know he'd find marble? 

He touched his nose. “You snilf it out. It's 
an instinct. Why, I can look at a block and 
tell if there's an ashtray or a Madonna init.” 

Cario's workers live better than he did, 
taking home about $200 a week. By law, 
they are paid evenif weather closes the quar- 
ries, But white ambulances waiting at the 
bottem reminded me that, though condi- 
tions are easier, the work is still pericoloso 


Horn Signaled Grim News 


Quarrying marble has always claimed 
lives and limbs. In earlier days teams of men 
lowered the stone by cable down steep, jag- 
ged slopes on & wooden sled called the (rzsa. 

“| was 22 when I first saw a man on my 
lizza team die,” said Renato Lenzotti, who 
captained a team for 28 years. “The cable 
broke. He was crushed.” 

Then, when.a man was injured or killed 
on the slopes, a born wailed, 

“A terrible sound,” Renato recalled. “The 
men put down their tools, Everyone started 
down. In the village the women cried, won- 
dering if it was their husband, their son, 
their fiancé. They went to the foot of the 
mountain and waited. As the men walked 
through the street, all you could hear was the 
scratch of their boots against the ground.” 

As use of the lizza declined, so did inju- 
ries. Today safety laws require steel-toed 
shoes, safety hats, and masks for those inthe 
sawmills. But the measures are mostly 
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winked at. “A steel hat? What good would 
that do against a five-ton block?” a quarry 
owner asked. 

With marble, one works with danger, but 
also with history, nature, and the forces that 
shaped it. Yet this backbreaking toil is first 
ind foremost a hving. 

“It would be nice to take the romantic ap- 
proach,” said Gabriele Lavagei, president 
of Henraux, which owns Altissimo, the 
mountain most often associated with 
Michelangelo. “This is a business.” 

Arisky one, he might have added, Open- 
ing a quarry can cost three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars, And then, who knows? If the 
formation is cracked, the marble may be al- 
mist worthless. 

Henraux, founded in 1821 by an agent of 
Nepoleon sent to acquire stone to glorify the 
emperor, owns 35 quarries; only five are ac- 
tive. “If we can't use big machinery in the 
quarries, tt won't pay,” Lavage said. 

We walked through the sawmills, hue 
hangars floored in marble flagstones, where 
machines with 70 blades gnaw through 
blocks at about eight inches an hour. Be- 
Cause it is a-center of stonecutting and pol- 
ishing expertise, this region imported some 
350,000 tons of marble and granite last vear 
from countries such as Brazil, Portugal, and 
India, to bé cut into slabs and shipped to 
markets like West Germany, Saudi Arabia, 
the United States, and Japan. 

“We're dependent on construction cy- 
cles.” said Layagg. “But if the market de- 
clines in one country, it expands in another. 
Tl only worry when the last building has 
been built.” He paused and watched the 
grinding of steel against stone. “Old build- 
ings art always coming down; new ones go 
up. Architects are content to have their 
work last for a hundred years. Sculptors 
wark for eternity.” 

Perhaps they do. But eternity frequently 
eludes them. 

Leaving the Henraux complex, [saw two 
marble heads lying on their sides in the dust. 
The woman's hair was tied back ina severe 


bun, The man's nose was chipped off. The 
faces were those of Eva and Juan Perdn 

Sceing my puczlement, a worker ex- 
plained: “They were to be statues on her 
mausoleum, Peron ordered them,” 

The statues were nearly finished when 
news came from Argentina. Peron hacl been 
ousted, An emissary, dispatched by the new 
government, ordered the statues decapi- 
tated, “Mv friend did it,” the worker said, 
whacking an imaginary chisel “Clonk. 
Clonk. The heads rolled off. Fortunately, 
the bill had been paid.” 


In Search of the Master's. Mark 


Marble infuses my dreams. At night I see 
the beautiful varieties of this stone—the 
cloudy gray bardigitos, the swirling arabes- 
catos, and the lovely fer di pesco, cream 
colored with amethyst markings. These 
mountains hold some 50 variegated mar- 
bles. But for a sculptor, the most coveted is 
the ivory, translucent sfatwarie, the stone 
sought by Michelangelo. 

Lhunted for an “M" on the impassive face 
of Mount Altissimo above Seravezza. Here, 
according to legend, Michelangelo searched 
for pure veins of statuario, inscribing an 
“M”" on the rock. walls for the stonecutters. 

“Perhaps we can find one,” «aid Don Flo- 
rio Giantini, a priest from the nearby village 
af Ruosina, whose father and grandfather 
worked these quarries. 

We hiked a weed-tangled trail edging the 
serra River. Don Florio pointed upthe slope 
toa rectangular hole in the serrated profile of 
this magic mountain. 

“That is the Mossa quarry,” he said. “Mi- 
chelangelo made 12 visits to the area, seek- 
ing blocks of perfect stone. Marble for his 
‘Moses’ and the ‘Captives’ may have come 
from there.” 

But this quarry is depleted and not casily 
accessible to machinerv that how makes 
quarrying profitable, so it lies abandoned. 

We did not findan“M.” Any initials have 
probably been erased by long years of strip- 
ping marble from these mountains. “People 





Serene anguish radiates from Michelongeio’s “Pieta” at St: Peter's in Rome. 
Carved by the master at 24, (tis his only signed piece. Hearing a visitor 
attribute his work to. another, the sculptor stole in at night and chiseled his 
name on the sash. Michelangelo went to Carrara for marble, compelled iy 
genius to seck the mountuin's pure, white soul homself, 
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Wrestling ten tons of martle down 
a steep slope on a cable-lowered 
wader shed colied ao titra, a tearm 
af men reenacts for an annual 
demonstration the traditional way 
of howling marble from the quarries 
(above). frucks do the job today, 
grinding up and down herringbone 
trails (above right). Since the 
acute angles preclude turns, the 
vehicles must alternately drive 

ri 


forward for a segment, back wp for 


the next 

With the phasing out of the tirza 
inthe early 1960s, life and limb loss 
declined, but the work remains 





horordous. Now retired, Radolfo 
Alhertt (right) telis granddaughter 
Alessandra how o marble-cutting 
Wire severed four fingers 

For the wives of these men, each 
day brings the torture of dowht 
Reflecting on Rodoifo's working 
life, his wife, Adele, commented: “Tf 
he was late, [ would sit Oy the 
window and wart. [ worried all day. 
Will he return whole? Will he 
returmatall? Buti knew he tritst. ga 
We needed the pone assicurat 
assured brill.” 

[rn days past, horn wanted if a 
Man Wiis inured on the slopes. [he 
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men put down their tools and 
Silently filed down to the villages 

Now, safety laws prescribe bord 
hate and steel-toed shoes, but are 
generally jenored, Quarrying eames 
a mon obout $200 a week in this 
heovily uniorndced trade; he 1 paid 
even if poor weather closes the 
quarries, 

More than 2,000 men work in 
Ciese LOLs, many the sons did 
Broriisones of quarriers, “For me 
there wos no choice,” ane told the 
author. “fl onty know marble and 
women. Both ore hoard and cold, 
Preeile cnc fowely,” 
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Carrara Marble: Touchstone of Erernity 





. sighed the priest 

Yet Michelangelo's marble endures. In 
1980 some 80,000 people moved throug! 
the Gallery of the Academy of Fine Arts in 


did notalwavs know 


Florence to see his magnificent “David 
many of them as if entering a shrine. 

The “David” stancls in the rotunda with 
simple, classic grace. Its weight is focused 
on the right leg, hips slightly angled, be- 
cause the block of marble from which Mi- 
chelangelo fashioned if hac been left 
misshapen by another sculptor who had 
worked it unsuccessfully vears before 

It had been a block of marble like any oth 
er when, in the dawn. of a September morn- 
ing in 1501, the 26-year-old Miche 
first pul chisel to that stone 

Why hac that particular conjunction of 
sculptor and stone produced a heroic figure 
that transcends its own myth? I could onlv 
wonder at the twofold enigma of genius and 
creation. 

“Look at this piece of statuario, It's hike a 
pearl.” In his studio high above Massa, 
sculptor Gigi Guadagnucci picks up a sut- 
bia, the pointed chisel used by marble sculp- 
tors since Phidias, attacks the stone, then 
digs even deeper into its ivory heart, Chips 
explode, anarmemerges, In timea reclining 
nude lifts up and out ofthe whiteness. Under 
the bite of a gradi, a clawed chisel, the 
form rounds, defines—the woman seeming- 
lv awakens after a sleep of cons 
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Toppled heads of state, 
those of Eva ond Juan 
Peron (Left), be pillowed 
by dust outside the 
Cuerceta studio of the 
Henraux marble company 
Once attached to statues 
commissioned ty the 
Argentine dictator, they 
were lopped off after his 
ouster on orders of the 
succeeding regime 

A truck shouicers 
marble through Corrara’s 
narrow streets (right) to a 
sawmill. Fashioned inte art 
or architecture, the stone 
that commemorates 
outives the momentary 
course Of empires. 


Perhaps she was there all along. Pliny 
wrote of ancients who, while splitting rocks, 
found a human image inside, Michelangelo 
spoke of liberating the form in the stone 
Guadagnucci calls it a “dialogue between 
man and marble.” 

It is all the same. Inorganic marble, barn 
of sea life, again takes on organic lorm—a 
sea chanie in reverse 


Turning Metal Into Stone 


[returned to Nicoli’s studio and spotted a 
toaster carved from white marble 

“It's by the sculptor Baladi, We call it 
‘hyper realism,’ ” Nicoli said with an Italian- 
ate shrug. 

“One dav lam driving with Baladiand he 
says, ‘Stop! 1 must have that car.’ 

"He has seen a 1953 Fiat Topolino, but 
the owner loves it, too, and will only lease tt. 
So we rent it and drive it into the studio and 
copy itin marble,” 

Afterward the marble version 16 towed 
off, so ta speak, and parked in front of a Mi- 
lanart gallery. And, intime, a parking ticket 
ends upon the marble windshield 

It was sold, Pm told, to Umberto Agnelli, 
Fiat's vice-chairman. I don't know if he 
bought it as an art object, as a monument to 
his Company, or simply on a whim. 

I like to think he beheves that a marble 
Fiat has a better shot at immortality than a 
metal one a 
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By ROBERT RANDALL 


Photographs by 
LOREN McINTYRE and 
IRA BLOCK 


CLIMBED one last rise and then 
stopped, stunned by an explosion of 
color and reverberating music. In an 

isolated valley beneath glistening glaciers, 
costumed figures tlanced among 
thousands of pilgrims, They would spend 
the night here, al the concrete-block 
sanctuary of this sacred place called 
Qovllur Riti (Star of the Snow). This 
davys-long Peruvian pilgrimage, held some 
nine weeks after Laster at the time oi 
Corpus Chrish, commemorates a 
miraculous appearance of Christ in 
1780—but many anthropologists believe 
its roots are pre-Columbian 

To arrive at this spot 30 miles east of 
Cuzco, I had accompanied Indians ona 
frigid moonlit trek through the rugged 
Andes. As l watched the pageant, mj 
companions put on the feathered costumes 
of the chumechos (right), representing Jungie 
Indians. They believe that the creation of 
the sun drove the precursors of these jungle 
people—who lived 1n a world Wumined 
only by the moon—into the rain forests, 
where light could not penetrate 

As darkness descended on the valle 
floor, I huddled with fnends for warmth, 
anticipating tomorrow's climb. 
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Y HISTLES 

pierced the 

Mmarrow-freezineg 

wirat? a.m, Hundreds of 
Inclians, dressed in 
shaggy garb with knit 
masks, called to one 
another to begm the 
claciai ascent, [ 
were the weweus, young 
men in bear costume: 
who are chosen to 
represent their villages 
on the pilgrimage 

We climbed to the 
ecdze of the glacier, then 
lingered among icv rocks 
for two hours, drenched 
by the cold light of a 
silver moon, Despite my 
heavy boots and warm 
clothes, the cold stabbed 
viciously at me. But the 
ukukus, some shod only in 
sandals, regarded the 
cold stoically. For them it 
Wis Bppropriate 
penance, a critical part of 
the pilgrimage 

Finally, as the light of 
dawn softened the hign, 
hard profile of the 
mountains, we climbed up 
onto the glacier. 
Carefully kicking steps 
In the ice, we strugeled 
ever highe 
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WOODEN (ROSS was set into the snow 
we (left), as an Indian friend scooped a hollow in 
A the ice, lit candles, and praved (below 
For him, as well as the ukukus, the grueling clini! 
ap the 16,000-(o0t-high clacier is not so much a 
physical trial asa journey fraught with spiritual 


tanger. According to lecend, the mountain 


ha r| Ors fearsome Cahhile iin. Lie SDs OF Lose 
who have committed @ mortal sin, Ll hese bemgs 


can ensily kill. but the ukukus are strong enough to 
brave such danger. A= [understand it, the 
ukuku—or bear—is-a symbolic intermetiiary, A 
link between opposing Worlds, Standing UpMEnt, 
he unites the animal with the human. Living in 

ie Spirits 
with the world of man above. Coming out only at 
dawn and dusk, he brides night and day. By 
climbing wp the sacred mountain, be links the 
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caves. he connects the underworld of t 
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FTER PRAYERS the ukukus 
began their descent. At the 

r | base of the glacier they 

stopped, citi hunks ot rt e. ancl 


slung them on their backs (left), The 
[ndlians believe that ice from the 
mountain has healing powers. As 
they snaked down the mountain 
(below), morning sunlight glinted 
bindingly off their frozen burdens 
The ukukus returned to the 
sanctuary and distributed the ice to 
the people of their villages, who 
melted it. Same of the liquid was 
mixed with barley to make a warm 
drink: the rest would be carned home 
in bottles. 1 drank the barley brew, 


welcomed its warmth, and wished 
for the vood health it might impart 

At the sanctuary the dancing and 
praving continued. The sanctuary 
contains a rock bearing the image of 
Christ. [t commemorates the 
miraculous appearance of the Christ 
child to a-voung herdsman named 
Mariano in these mountains twa 
CENtUMeSs ago 

L joined the crush of pilgrims 
inside. The light from hundreds of 
candles burnished the faces of those 
who cned and praved in front of the 
sacred rock 

*Thevy cry.” I was told, “forthe 


sutterings of El Senor, the Lord. 
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heard the final Mas<« said at the 
sanctuary after the ukukus return 


Then the crowds dispersed, except 


lor a group of a thousand or so who 


headed out for the trek to the village of 


Tayankani, 20 miles away, Mans 
dancers—such as the one above, at 


righi—were eoing,. and [ ioined them. 
Near the sanctuary we saw tiny stone 
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houses and corrals (left) 


nileroms who Were asking the 


mountain god for the fertility of their 





livestock. We wa 
ot @ simas 
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| J senor de Qovilur Rit, so that I 
can return to my home.” ] 


kec all day to arrive 
hamlet where we rested until 
moonrise. Then we continued—a long 





single-file line serpentining over the 
moonlit mountain trails, Along the 
way stops were made for pravers at 
Various shrines. With the light of 
dawn the image of Christ was placed al 
one last chapel (above left) before 
being carried down to Tayankani 

Are the Christan elements of this 
pugrimage—the candles, the Mass, the 
images of Christ—merely a thin 
veneer of Catholicism pasted over 
an¢ient native beliefs? Or have they 
combined with indigenous religion to 
form a conipletely new, or syncretic, 
belief? The origins of this pilgrimage 
provide fertile ground for scholarl 
dispute: For these Andean indians there 


Is no dispute—just belief a 





NW HER FIRST DAY at the University 
of Nebraska, Willa Cather was mis- 
taken for a professor. She was only 
16, fresh from a small prairie town, 
Yet when she peeked around a class- 
room door and asked, “Is this elementary 
(areck? the students were impressed. 

They had been expecting someone like 
this, with adeep, commanding Voice, a sol- 
emn face topped with short hair, andastraw 
hat. So they nodded politely, then burst into 
laughter when the stranger entered—and 
proved to be a young girl 

Willa Cather (1873-1947) grew up to bea 
major American writer, but today mans 
people still do not know her face. Critics 
rank her with our great modern novelists 
Faulkner, Hemingway, Fitzgerald—and 
she was certainly esteemed in her own time 
Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wenelell 
Holmes praised My Antonia asa book that 
“makes the reader love his country more.” 

Mise Cather wrote that novel and 11 
others. Her books still have this cffect 
on readers, for she had the power to elevate 
ordinary people and places. No one has 
described the American West with more 
passion and clarity. In every sentence, her 
feeling for the earth surges beneath a strong, 
disciplined prose. This from My Antonia. 

We were talking about what it is like to 
spend one’s childivod in tittle towns like 
these, buried in wheal and corn, winder siim- 
wlating extremes of climate: burning swm- 
mérs when the world lies green and Orllowy 
benealh a brilliant sky, when one ts fairy 
stifled in vegelation, te Lite colour and smell 
ofstrone weeds and heavy harvests; blustery 
winters with little snow, when the whole 
country is stripped hare and prey as sireet- 
ivon. We agreed that no one who had nol 
grown upin a lithe prairie town could know 
mrything about it, Jt was a kind of free- 
misonry, we sor 

Willa Cather became the voice of an un- 
sung people, the generation of immerant: 
who settled our western frontier. Today 
Many writers regard that history as tragic, a 
paradise lost through careless greed. Cather 
believed that America’s promise would en- 
dure: We coemeaond go, but the land ts always 
here, And the people who love it and wader- 
stand if are the people wha own u—for a 
little while 
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Photographs by 
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HER ESS88 STETE SSTTORSCRL BSCE 
Like cottonwoods by a Nebraska field, 
Wille Cather drew nourtahment from 
the proine soil and grew into an artist 
of enduring strength. A tomboy at 
IS (above), she soon entered the 
University of Nebraska and embarked 
ona literary coreer that celebrated the 
Plan ber Semerigy fLoOn of WIESTETT SET flere. 








“The cleanness of sun-baked, wing- 
awept places... a voice out of the post, 


not very loud, that went on saving a few 


simple things to the sotitude eternally. 


The Southwest wos @ major source of 
mspintion to Virginia-born, Nebrasra- 
bred Witla Cater, and her novels Aelped 
awaken America to the beauty and 


The Cowatry af Willa Cather 


history of arid lands. 

She was an early visttor to the 
Canyon de Chetty region in Ancona 
(above), where the Anasazi built 
Owellings high tn the sandstorm cliffs a 
thousand veors ago. Rock paintings by 
later Navajo artists (left) depict a 19th 
century Spanish expedition to the area, 





When Sinclair Lewis accepted the Nobel 
Prize in Literature in 1930, the first Ameri- 
can to win it, be named Cather as one who 
aléo deserved that honor, 

She earned many honors herself a Pullit- 
zer Prize, the Prix Femina Americain, and 
honorary degrees from Yale and Princeton, 
At Princeton in 1931] she shared her day of 
honor with Robert Frost and Charles Lind- 
bergh. Miss Cather received the greatest 
attention, for Princeton had never before 
granted a degree to a woman. 

And she showed the world how much a 
woman can achieve. In 1908, at 35, she be- 
came managing editor of WeClure’s Maga- 
cine, the nation’s leading journal of arts and 
public affairs. Her circle of admirers includ- 
ed William Jennings Bryan, H. L. Menck- 
en, Theodore Dreiser, and Louis Brancets. 

For-all her acclaim, Willa Cather was a 
complex and elusive person. She had an art- 
ist’s ability to imagine and impersonate, 
playing roles in fiction unlike her life. The 
big sister in a family of nine, she had a great 
capacity for love and affection. Yet she 
never married, 

We know litthe about the private Willa 
Cather because she destroved most of her 
papers and left a will forbidding publication 
of her letters. Although ambitious, she re- 
garded celebrity asa curse—every phone 
call and photographer invaded her time, 
chipped away at the solitude she needed for 
work. Her publisher, Alfred Knopf, dis- 
agreed, saying, “People who wish to be pri- 
vate must not produce work as she did.” 


“JOR SEVERAL YEARS | tried to un- 

derstand Willa Cather by reading and 
teaching her books, but still she eluded 
my grasp. Pictures ofher revealed only 
the surface. Mast people who knew her 
directly are now gone, One exception is the 
great violinist Yehudi Menuhin, the son of 
Russian immigrants, who remembers her 
when he was 12 and giving his first concerts. 
She enjoyed the company of the child prodi- 
gy; they read Shakespeare together and 
hiked all over Central Park. She was, he re- 
calls, the friend who macie his family trea- 
sure “our allachment to the land that we 
called our own.” 

I found her at last in the land. Books 
in hand, I recenth journeyed through the 
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country of Willa Cather. I went from moun- 
tains to prairies, hiked in canyons, and ex- 
plored the ruins of ancient Indian tribes. 
Along the way T met people of many cul- 
tures, whose ancestral customs live on. I 
came home with a new sense of America’s 
Variety, much of it captured in the work of 
this remarkable woman. 

Willa Cather was born in Back Creek 
Valley, a village tucked into the mountain 
ridges of northern Virginia, near Winches- 
ter. Her father raised sheep for city markets; 
he made leather foot pads for hisdogto wear 
on the steep, rocky hillsides. Young Willa 
loved this country life. She learned the 
names of flowers, heard many stories from 
herelders. Her first composition, before age 
ten, Was in praise of dogs: “... who ever 
wrote enyvthing [sic] ona Cat?” 


N A SPRING DAY in Back Creek 
(now Gore), my daughter, Jenny, and 
] can still see the Virginia of long ago, 

' Tn warm sunshine, the earth is stir- 
ring. Swallows soar by the brook called 
Cather’s Run; up on the hills, dogwood rises 
from streaks of melting snow. Dogwood re- 
minded Cather of childhood: Jn all the rich 
Nowering and blushing and blooming of a 
Virginia spring, the scentless dogwood ts the 
wildest thing and yet fhe most austere, the 
most wneartinty, 

Her last novel, Sapphira and the Slave 
Girt (1940), described several landmark: 
that have begun to fade away. Her birth- 
place is an abandoned shell; nearby Willow 
Shade, the family farm, has lost its barn and 
front pasture. We hunt fora flour mill that 
Cather described as “freshly white-washed 
every spring.” Jenny finds it in a sorry state, 
weathered to a dull gray and standing on a 
dry streambed. 

Yet people here remember Willa Cather. 
Phyllis Wisecarver, who lives at Willow 
Shade, speaks in a soft drawl as we tour the 
house and garden: “I read her books in high 
school and heard stories about the ghost of a 
little girl who haunts the back road. When 
we moved out here, my English teacher 
said, ‘Now don't let that place run down!” 

In 1883 the Cathers joined other relatives 
in Nebraska on the Divide, high country be- 
tween two river valleys near the Kansas bor- 
der, Cut by wind and water, these dissected 
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nearly treeless, just mutes of tall 
prairie mrass: At first Willa missed her 

7ouNtains, Nebraska was “nothing but 
land: nota country at all, but the material 
out of which countries are made.” 

The pioneers learned to make something 
out of nothing. Nebraska is not flat and fea- 
tureless, for on the Divide Lam standing at 
an¢elevation of 2,000 feet, in country that re- 
sembles.a rolling sea. The land swells anc 
rises; and upon these waves of earth lie 
long-stemmed grasses, Washed by a strong 
summer wind 

Survevors divider this country into a vast 
gridiron of square-mile To find 
their section, settlers mace crude odome- 
ters—mecasure a wagon whvel, tie a rag to 
the rim, count the revolutions in éach mile. 
They also improvised shelters: Ina treeless 
land, blocks of sod were the best building 
material, The Cathers first house in Ne- 
braska sat on a barren slope encircled by 
“nothing but rough, shagey, red -@rass, 

Today at that site nothing remains—tI can 
see only grass against anempty sky. Yet this 
lush, waist-high grass is something indeed 
in one patch many kinds thrive, each with a 
family name: buffalo, grama, dropseed, sic 
oats, foxtail. There's wild marijuana as 
well, and many dots of meadow flowers— 
scarict, blue, and yellow. The wind stirs 
them all with a soft, rushing sound: Site 
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CENTURY AGO life on the Divide 
had the same vanety. [he Cathers 
neighbors were Swedes, Czechs, Geer 
& mans,. French, Scotch-lrish—immi 
grant« who pul down roots in a new land 
Thevendured aloneiv. harsh existence, sul 
fering the trials of droucht and blizzard 
prairie firesand inser Chis land had 
never Vielded to men: /iwas like ahorse thal 


no one RTO 
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; tow ta breas to ferness, thal 
ris wild amd Ricks tings to pieces 

For almost two vears Willa Cather lived 
onthe Divide and tastecLits wildness, Onher 
pony she rode for miles, following butfalo 
trails to the river. She found prairie flow- 
ers—rpoldenrod, milkweed, wild roses— 
and heard tules of her neighbors woes 
Many homesteaders faved and lett, but she 
felt secure: as tf fer heart were Aiding down 
fiere, 


somewhere, with the quail and Lt 


lhe Country of Witla Cather 





“Observant, truthful, and kindly... the 
chief reguisites in a good story feller,’ 
wrote Pulttter Prize-winning Willa Cather 
ilars. [oq | , wrt a sed yor photographer 
Feweard Steichen tn 1526. [mn addition 
to pociry, muumerous short stories, ane 
newspaper and magazine articles, Cather 
wrote 12 novels, all now in. print 


Alervancder's Bridge (1937) set in Boston anid 
Loniton, locations fam iiar to (other witen she 
wie monoring éditor of McC lure's Maoguring 


(i919), The Song of the Lark 


(loys) Ally Antonia ;jOlA) ‘il tha satestern 


C) Pioneers! 


PRPEPPLETE 

One of Ours (1922), A Lost Lody (1929 

My Mortal Enemy (1926) decry the new 
materialiam after World Wir ! 

The Professor's House (1925), Death Comes 
for the Archbishop (1927) evoke tre Southwest. 
Shadows on the -Aock.( 193) ), eet in Quebec, 
Lucy Gayheart (1995), a Nebroska setiing, 
re ond the Slowe Girl (1440), a 
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Virginia locale, were her lest major efforts 





and al the tle toad things tral 
crooned or busted in Lhe sun, Cneter tiie lone 
thageyv ridges, sie felt the future stirring. 
Her first western soel a Pioneers! 
1913), told bow the Divide was won by set- 
tlers who turned the grassiand into “squares 
of ws ieal and corn: light and dark, dark and 
light.’ - Driving here today, | can see more 
circles than squares. Hybrid corn has a pow- 
erful thirst. Many farmers have filled the 
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draws and erected prvot sprinklers—pumps 
that suck water from deep wells and spray 
the fields in slow circles. People have also 


changed; few cling to the old foreign cus- 
toms, and mast now live in town 

On the high road to the town of Blaticn, 
I soon come upon the old Dane Church. 
The inside is empty, without altar or pews; 





stones in the gravevard lie buried In frAass 
When. y 


moore real than the { 


wn gel so near the dead, 
PUnNg. 
anything at all, it's the old things, 
The church is stark white, 
with shadows on its siding. A square of light 
and dark, dark and light. 

Red Cloud, Nebraska, is & town of tich 
vards and picket fences, of modest frame 
homes in good repair. The Cather family 
moved herein 1884, coming off the prairie to 
a settled world of schools and churches. At 
Third and Cedar 1 find their home un- 
changed: a au stovy-and-a-h aif house, with 
a wing built on at the right and a kitchen aa- 
dition al the bace, evervihting aintie on ire 
slani—roofs, Windows, and Goors. 

During her teens Willa Cather fought the 
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“Singing straight at the sun, their heads 
thrown back and their yellow Oreasts 
o-quiver,” meadowlorks were: Cather’s 
embtem for the jovs of artistic expression 
SF er fdient 2s a git, one 
fo fomcn al aapects of 
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ry full-throated song, a countering 


of madness or death appears. Dhe 
feathers on this pheasant (below) were 
nhotorraphed just moments after tte 
bird few into barbed wine and died. Art 
captures such tages forever: In “UO 
Pioneers!" a girl held a stoin duck “and 
looked at the [ive color thar still burned on 
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town's social conventions, She cropped her 
hair, wore overalls, performed autopsies on 
dead cats, Out back she built a play town 
and served as the mavor; once she pitched a 
tent on the porch roof, over her parents’ 
objections. Other days she spent in quiet 
retreat, sitting beneath a front-yard tree or 
reading in her private attic bedroom, She 
decorated this “Rose Bower with Doral pa 
per, white curtains, and bits of seashell ina 


neat collection 


INN BILLESBACH is curator of the 
Cather home: “I think Willa’s behav- 
ior was not so unusual. Today I can 
wear jeans and a man's cologne, 
work for my own living. Back then, girls 
had fewer options;” We examine the family 
Bible, where Willa piaved another option, 
changing “Wilella Cather is73°6=—stto 
“Willa Sibert Cather... 1876 

Qutside the house, owned by the state his- 
torical society, waits a throng of pilgrims 
‘Phrese echolars and devoted readers, peur ici- 
pants in a national conference on Willa 
Cather, are from 24 states and Canaria 
Their names read like a census from the 
old Divide: there’s Murphy. Peck, and 
O'Connor; Schrager and Franz and Grum- 
bach; there's St. Clair, Boucher, Crozier; 
Petersen, Rosowski, and Aoecklein. For 
days they have talked of Cather's books; 
now [ jon them to see the country of Afy 
Antonia 

The book captured Willa Cather’s feel- 
ings about sex, ambition, and small-town 
ite. Her main characters, Jim Burden and 
Antonia Shimerda, were friends for life but 
took opposite paths: He built a career in the 
ast, she a great family in Nebraska. They 
were the halves of Willa Cather; through 
them, she became complete: / had the sense 
of coming frome to mysel, and of faving 
found oul what a little circle man's experi- 
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Because Cather modeled Antonia on a 
real person, Annie Saddilek Pavelka (1869- 
1955), many scenes in the novel have exact 
counterparts in Webster County. Annie's fa- 
ther committed suicide and was buried at his 
section corner. When roads later crossed 
there, the builders feft his grave untouched 
a wooden cross on a mound of grass. To 
Cather’s Jim Burden the place became an 


fhe Country of Willa Cartier 


enduring memorial: {nm ali that country u 
wads (fe spot most dear la we 

Today at that junction we tind no grave, 
no wooden cross, for they were moved vears 
azo to a@ cemetery in Red Cloud. Vet grass 
still grows by the roadside, and in one corner 
I notice a lone utility pole. Its form is lean 
and exact—a perfect Latin cross 

Jim and Antonia-spent their best days to- 
gether on the praine. He taught her English 
there, and she listened to his dreams of the 





Homage to Willa Cather: Admirers, 
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Including a blind schoolteacher from 


New England, gather oat her chifdhood 
home tn Red Cloud to shore scenes that 
insorred her fiction, Near the family 
Bible (left) stand portraits of her parents 
and Willie, about ten. Life here inapired 
her reverence for fore, “witere-she 


Wanted to te, where aie oweft fo be." 


future. The day he said farewell betore go- 
ing est. they saw the prairie lit by sunset 
and moonrise, “two luminaries resting 
on opposite edges of the world.” He and she 

| be just as separate, vet forever shar- 
ing the same memories. 

We now pause at the Willa Cather Memo 
rial Prairie, almost a square mile of virgin 
grassland, and slip away for private walks 
Liown in the draws, larks are. singing—a 
high spray of sound, with many caroling 
turns. My path meets Diane Mustonen, a 
high-school teacher from Omaha who is ex- 
pecting her first child: “I like the openness 
and freedom here, the sense of space and 
ight,” She nods with approval: “Tis place 
im my Willa Cather.” 

Years later Jim and Antonia met again, in 
a scene Cather placed at the farmnouse af 
the real Annie and her husband, John Pa- 
velka: verviling was as ut should fe: tite 


strong Smell of sunflowers and ironweed in 
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line dew, the clear blue and gold of ine sky, 
re evening sior. Now evervthing here is drv 
and vacant. We Cather buts trv to imagine 
a place bursting with lite, full of animals and 
orchards and a dozen children. Instead, we 
cee rusted pumps and an‘abandoned truck; 
we peer down into an empty fruit cellar, 
(ank as acave 

Lin in the sunlicht Ned Ryerson has less 
trouble picturing the scene Willa Cather 
invented. A schoolteacher from New En- 
gland, he has read and taught her books for 
vears—but has never seen Nebraska. “T lost 
my sight over a year ago; this is my first solo 





trip. Her country is a5 expected: warm and 
windy; you can taste the dryness," He 
smiles, plucks some cheatgrass, and sam- 
nies its aroma. 


NW 1890 WILLA CATHER entered the 
university. at Lincoln, a world of books 
and ideas where “everyvihing else fades 
fora time, and allt 
if it had not been.” Driving toward Lincoln, 
I pass through a long summer dusk. [he 
windmills become sculpture; grain elevators 
assume cathedral shapes. Movrart is on the 
car radio—sponsored bv a feed company, | 
hear. Suddenly a coyote crosses the road, 
heacing east. I stop to see his mask and 
flecked coat before he bounds into the wheat 
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Lifting its head above the prairie, a new university rises at Lincoln, Nebraska 


in jg72. Aso etudertt here in- the [ety Le, Vi ites Cather planned fo study science 


but coon discovered her writing talent, contributing to student publications and 
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local newspapers, Always eager for outdoor adventures, she took a spin ona 


railroad handcar (below) during a visit to Cheyenne, Wyoming 





At Lincoln, Willa Cather became her 


adult seli, a strong, compact figure with 
dark blue eves and russet hair. She gave up 
the boyish clothes and haircut, but not to at- 
tractadmurers. Herenergy wentinto writing 
stones and reviews for the local papers 
Bernice Slote, retired protessorof English at 
the university, has written and edited ashelf 
of bookson Willa Cather vet cannot imagine 
heras a close friend: “She was not for other 
people; she existed for her writing.” 

Cather grew slowly as a writer. A decade 
slipped by after college, years spent as a 
journalist and schoolteacher in Pittsburgh 
hefore she joined AfcCinre’s in New York 
The city opened many horizons: linch at 
the Waldorf, evenings of Bernhardt or Ca- 
ruso. She wrote stories about sculptors anc 
painters; vet Willa did not lose her country 
ways, She dressed for comfort, in wool skirts 
and sensible shoes, often with a bright red 
scarf. For exercise she walked in Central 
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Park, and on winter days the open-decked 
bus was her favorite ride. 

The southwest was adifferent horizon. In 
1912 she visited the new state of Arizona, 
where desert and canyonlands were dotted 
with Indian ruins and adobe missions. This 
country aroused her as a writer. Nearly 40, 
Willa left McClere’sto devote herself to nov- 
els. In Fhe Sone of tite Lark (1915), she de- 
scribed how her heroine, Thea Kronborg, 
could dedicate her life to art 

The visitors’ register at Walnut Canyon 
National Monument is signed “Miss Cath- 
er on May 23, 1912. She walked a trail 
along this twisting gorge and paused at sev- 
eral caves, Indians built shelters here centu- 
nes ago; she found only ruined walls. and bits 
of shattered pottery. Butthe canyon became 
a place of discovery for Thea Kronbore. 

Cather portraved Thea as bathing each 
day in a pool with a sand bottom behind a 
ecreen of cottonwood trees. A stream flowed 
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here in 1912, but now the canyon is dry— 
dammed off for acity reservoir. 

After bathing. Thea climbed to an Indian 
cave, “a nest ina high cliff, full of sun” and 
basked in the hot dry air. She watched 
“arrow-shaped birds,” swallows that “never 
dared to rise out of the shadow of the canyon 
walls,” and thought of her own incomplete 
career, The ancient Indians revered water: 
Stupid women carried water for most of 
their lives; the cleverer ones made the 
vessels to held it, Thea and Willa both knew 
which role to pursue. 

Without water, cottonwoods and insects 
have declined in Walnut Canyon. Tryntie 
Seymour, a young New Yorker now living 
in Arizona, has helped me follow this trail 
and understands Thea’s decision. “Up on 
Second Mesa I have seen Hopi dances where 
men become spirits urging the clouds to 
bring rain, The men are artists; their power 
touches something central and strong.” 

For all her attraction to the West, Willa 
Cather preferred to live in New York City. 
Her Bank Street apartment was an island of 
quiet security; she eventually rented the flat 
above to keep it empty. Here, in a room 
filled with cut flowers, she wrote ¢ach morn- 
ing for several hours. Her working garb was 
often a sailor’s blouse and dark tie, with a 
plain duck skirt. Planning a summer trip to 


anda wide-brimmed hat to ward off the sun. 


ER TRIP in 1915 was to Mesa Verde, 
a new national park reached by 
horse-drawn wagons. She camped in 

a. ah tents on Chapin Mesa and explored 
its Indian ruins, set high in the clitisofa vast 

canyon system. Down in the canyons she 

separated from her guide for several hours, 
then had toclimbadangerous trail by moon- 
light. Ten years later she used this experi- 
encein The Professor's Howse(1925),anovel 
that reflected her search for lasting ideals. 

On a summer morning at Mesa Verde, I 
retrace Willa Cather’s trail with my 4on, 

Jeff, and Linda Martin, a park ranger. Jeffis 
1O—going on 40—a small and serious hiker. 

Linda, a Nebraskan, has firm opinions: 

“Nebraska's two best writers were women, 

Willa Cather and Mari Sandoz,” Linda also. 

sets a Mean pace; soon we are treading the 

soft white dust-of Soda Canyon. 
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In The Professor's House, Cather took her 
experiences and those of two 1888 cowboys 
at Mesa Verde, Richard Wetherill and 
(Charlie Mason, and created one hero, Tom 
Outland. The explorers came here in De- 
cember, as Willa’s Tom did, but he followed 
her trail through Soda Canyon. 

At the junction with Cliff Canyon, Willa 
had waited hours for her guide. We come to 
this place now and pause to share her vigil. 

As she sat here, shaciows folded down the 
cliff walls. The air was still, and silence held 
through the long summerdusk. At last a full 
moon rose above the canyon rim: The arc of 
sky over the canyon was silvery blue, with 
its pale yellow moon, and presently stars 
shivered into tl, like ervatals dropped into 
perfectly clearwater. Finally guides arrived; 
by moonlight the party began to hike along 
Cliff Canyon, amass of jageed boulders and 
sagebrush, 
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we stand where Tom Outland made 
| his great discovery: / wish J could tell 
yon what I saw there, jist as I saw it, 
an that first morning, through aveil of light 
ly failing snow. Far upabove me, a thousand 
feel or so, selin agreal cavern in the face of 
the cliff, f saw alittle city of stone, asiecep, 

A moving description, but Wetherill and 
Mason first saw the ruins of Cliff Palace 
from above, looking down. No one could 
look vf and see Cliff Palace; it lies within 
too deep a cave, Whal, then, did Tom—or 
W illa—see? 

Jeff paces south, scanning the cliff walls. 
High on the canyon’s east side, he spies a 
thin line of ruins, lit by the setting sun, At 
2 a.m., the hour Willa Cather passed by, a 
full moon would flood that cliff with light. 
Linda consults her map: “Its name is Swal- 
low’s Nest.” Just so: It resembles the cliff in 
The Song of the Lark that Thea Kronborg 
saw, from her pool deep in Walnut Canyon. 
Cather. completed the novel just before her 
trip here. 

Late one hot afternoon the superinten- 
dent of Mesa Verde, Robert Hevder, leads 
my wife, Bonnie, and me to Cliff Palace, 
the city that Tom found; pale little houses 
of stone nestling close to ome another, 
perched on top of each other, with flat 
roofs, narrow windows, straight walls, and 
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in Khe midale of the group, a round tower, 

Our moon bends close to Tom's: We went 
abeut softly, tried not to disturb anything— 
even lite silence, Time has stopped in this 
cavern, where the rock has kept dry for cen- 
turies. Some walls still have their original 
plaster; inside the tower we can see unfaced 
paint. Such silence and sitliness and re- 
pose—imrmortal repose. Phat village sat 
looking down inte the canyon with the calm- 
ness of eternity. 

Like the people who built this city and 
vanished, Tom Outland also lost his discoy- 
ery. But he retained his memories, which 
stirred anew idea: /iway possession. The ex- 
cicment of my first discovery was. avery pale 
feeling compared to this one. For me the 
mes was no lonecran adventure, bul areli- 
RIS emotion, 


5 HER OWN spiritual concerns deep- 
ened, Willa Cather marle long trips to 
New Mexico in 1925 and 1926, Ten 
pears ¢arlicr she had ridden horse- 
back in the hills near Taos and visited towns 
in the Espanola Valley. Now she was drawn 
to Santa Fe. She read about a French priest, 
Jean Baptiste Lamy (1814-1888), saw his 
statue, and Death Comes forthe Archbishop 
(1927) was born, 

Ona bright winter day I have come tothe 
tame statuc. Archbishop Lamy stands in 
front of the cathedral he designed, built of 
golden stone with two soaring towers—both 
incomplete. Santa Fe is an aclohe town; even 
gas stations conform with a mudlike stucco, 
Lamy wanted stone, in a color that honored 
Clermont-Ferrand, his home in France. 
This cathedral crowned his New World mis- 
ston. to build a great diocese from many 
diverse people. 

Willa Cather embodied herself and Lamy 
in Jean Marie Latour, a priest whose life was 
acomplex history of ideas andevents. Histo- 
ry runs deep here, in a land settled well be- 
fore New England. At Santa Fe’s oldest 
mission can tap a mallet on the same bell 
Latour heard: Full, clear, with sonetiing 
bland and suave, each nole floated thrower 
fhe air like a globe of sitver. Cast in Spain, 
the bell has an inscribed date: 1356. 

Asshe traveled clown the Rio Grande Val- 
ley, Cather imagined Father Latour rid- 
ing to villages, administering sacraments, 






The Country af Willa Cather 


camping on the open plains. She had to stay 
at wretched hotels, and her best food might 
be cheese and crackers. Both travelers 
found compensation in the country’s dry air: 
the fragrance of hot sin and sage-brush and 
sweet clover; o wind that made one's body 
feel light, 

Strict with his own vows, Father Latour 
also respected Indian beliefs, In the mission 
at Laguna Pueblo, [find ascene he acimired. 
Christian sanfes on the altar and pamted 
above them: gods of wind and rain and thimn- 
der, sunand moon... the church seemed to 
be Aerrg weal tapestry. 

One pueblo Willa had longed to see for 
years was Acoma, the Sky City that sits ona 
rugged mesa. Here the Incians built a huge 
church, hauling «arth and timbers over 
great clistances, Father Latour felt some- 
thing hard and alien in the people of this 
rock, According to a legend he heard, they 
tolerated one bad priest until he killed.an In- 
dian servant. That night thev took the priest 
to their highest cliff “and, after a few feints, 
dropped him in mid-air.” 

In winter Acomais nearly empty, for most 
families now live in the valley below. A wet 
snow is falling as | stand at the cliff edge and 
gaze at Enchanted Mesa, rising a few miles 
away. My guide, Barbara Miller from 
Acoma, repeats a legend that Willa Cather 
knew: “No one ever climbs that mesa, for 
the pathway down. will vanish behind 
them." My response is tactless: “Surely, 
someone has climbed it?” She gives me a 
long and silent look. I know how that priest 
felt, dropped in mid-air. 


WOING NORTHEAST to Taos, Willa 
Cather found her best lodgings at the 
home of Mabel Dodge Luhan. Mabel 
| played host to writers and artists; her 
sprawling hacienda was a mélange of par- 
rots and porches and dovecotes. She also 
collected husbands; the fourth was Tony 
Luhan, an Indian from Taos Pueblo. Tony 
left an Indian wife for Mabel, but he still 
wore his braids and bracelets. 

Tony and Mabel may have inspired Willa: 
Cather’s description of this northern region 
as proud and rebellious. Her Father Latour 
had difficulties with the Indians of Taos. In 
1847 they had revolted and scalped the new 
American governor. Their leader, Latour 
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suspected, was Padre Martine: i—a priest 
‘ot Wiolent, uUncurbed passions 

Here fiction and history clash, tor His 
panic New Mexicans regard Ant 
Wlartinez (1793-1867) as a cultural 
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i Historian at the state 
museum in Santa Fe, explains: “Martiners 
created some of our first schools and printed 
books, Yes. he fought Lamy; the French- 
man WHS Loo OFLDCOOR Ana Ascetic fox 
country, When Lamy died, pe 
ecl him, But did they finish his 
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® HER LATER YEARS, Cather resent 
ed the losses that time brought: changes 
of residence, deaths m her family. The 
place that made her secure was Grand 
Manan Island, off the east coast of Canada 
Stantling bs ahh aon in Whale Cove, [can 
see why Villa her came here so often 
Surrounded 2 =A ee of tide, rai 
al c| Fever, ahi lined of et ncurine rod le This 
island must have 
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Evening shadows fall. upon a mountain 
chapel near Santa Fe. “The old mission 
Churches, ever Tose WHICH were 
abandoned and in ruins, had.a moving 
reity about them,” Cather satd. [ust 


13 dows before her death on April 74 
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Ohne of her last stories, “Betore Break- 
fast,” written in 1944, described an island 
wisitor, Henry ts , who found his p 
in time onan ¥morning walk. Following 
his steps, Fecausth through damp spruce woods 
to an open chift, far above the sea, Like a 
western canvon, the chtf is undercut with 
large caves. [ think afmesas: vel breathe an 
aire! brine 

Here (sreniell saw a young girl appear, 
strip aff her robe (“Her bathing-surt was 
pink"), -and plunge into the cold water 
When she returned safely, he ie lt a rush oi 
joy: Pincry vyouta is mere bracing than en 
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during age. He cressed the sharp line from 
ie deep shade to the sunny filiside Delind 
his cabin, Like him, Willa Cather was pre- 
pared Lo move on 

A dav later I stand by her graveim Jatfirey, 
New Hampshire. She wrote some of My An- 
lonid here; her epitaph repeats the words of 
jim Burden: “ane ts fappiness; fo De ai 


oltre Inte someining complete and great.’ 
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he grave lies In:a far corner, close to the 
road. At the old crossroads grave in Nebras- 
ka, Jim Burden fad said no one passed 
“without wishing well to the sleeper.” 
Home at last, | ask a friend about some 
rocks | saw on’ Grand Manan. They lav 
either side of a geologic tault, one sade voung 
nd one side old. He replies that this line isa 
Hontact between two landmasses. “See this 
oot on the map? That is Grand Manan 
shown intweo colors. The west side is young 
American rock: the east ied a bit of Europe.” 
In her books Willa € 
thing complete 4? real, a vision that unit- 
ed the Old and New Worlds That land 
Was & proper sia for this artist, whose 
ountry lay both east and west. I thank my 
friend, then head for a morning class. Stu- 
dents are warting: perhaps one today wil 
anew and unknown face “D 
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Like sprouts from a dusty dry earth, granories and huts of a Sénoufo village cluster 


omid yam fields on the northemm savanna. Well nourished, by Third World standards, 
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Meairions ofso produce cash crops such as coffee and cacao for export, financing a 


fawoncble trade balance and tmported luxury foods.and other consumer poods 
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TRIO OF SPOTTED PANTHERS 
crouched atop thatched houses, snarl- 
ing at me. Six others circled on the 

¢round, One screamed, raked his tal- 

ons at my camera. | fell backward 
against a hut, remembering sickly that | had 
been forewarned; the panther-man ritual 
was dangerous, sometimes fatal. By reflex I 
protected my face with my arms. 

Whips cracking, other men suddenly in- 
tervened to rescue me, chasing the panthers 
out into a leafy enclosure and shouting, “No 
ordinary man may enter here!” 

Later that day the panther-men brought 
me food, They were amiable now, and had 
removed their painted-cloth costumes, but I 
was still nervous in their presence. I knew 
that each had spent seven months alone in 
the jungle seeking to become a wild animal: 
“To worship the panther and be with her.” 

While 1 was asking questions, & man 
suddenly fell to the ground, writhing and 
pitifully howling like a wounded beast. Con- 
vulsively tearing at his clothes, he jumped 
up nakerl, white-eved, and ran on all fours 
into the jungle. | waa dumbestruck. “You 
have pronounced a taboo word,” someone 
cried out. He refused to elaborate. I never 
learned what the word was. 

The panther-men are We tribesmen 
(called Guéré by French colonialists) of the 
Ivory Coast's western highlands. As photo- 
journalists, my French wife, Aubine, and ] 
had come to this small, prosperous West 
Aftican nation four months before. We 
came with the warning ringing in our ears 
that we would find a corrupt neocolonial 
country—independent of France since 1960 
—where whites were still in control behind 
the scenes, where “tradition” was quickly 
becoming “folklore.” We half-expected the 
ultramodern capital, Abidjan, to be an 
imperfect copy of Paris, We certainly didn't 
expect what we found. 


BN OUR countrywide travels, Aubine ane] 
saw that secret societies and rituals such 
as the panther ceremony were common- 
place, We visited sorcerers and the gold- 

encrusted court of a tribal king. We sang 

with fundamentalist Christians and danced 
alongside masked gods. Before our incredu- 
lous eyes, an entranced celebrant stabbed 
himself in the abdomen (page 110), pulled 
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out a portion of his intestines, pushed them 
back in, then marle the wound heal by rub- 
bing it with egg, herbs, and kaolin. 

“Anvone who scoffs at or disbelieves the 
magic in our country,” declared French- 
educated Ambroise Agnero, of the National 
Library, “understands nothing. Such rites 
pre the basis of our everyday life.” 

This esoteric and supernatural world is 
the soul of the Ivory Coast, And yet, ask an 
Ivoirian how he wishes to live, to what he 
aspires, He may well answer that he wants 
an air-conditioned villa with car (not just 
anv—a Mercedes-Benz, thank vou!), color 
TY and videocassettes, plush sofas, cham- 
piene at every meal, 2 European wife, an 
exclusive club, and money to burn: 

We have our feet in the Stone Age, while 
our heads spin in the atoms—we haven't 
found our bodies vet,” explained René Babi, 
director of tourism for the western regions. 


HEIVORY COAST once had many ele- 
phants, hence its name. It is aleo called 
the “miracle of Africa.” Almost alone 
among newly independent nations, it 

has had no coups, no mass rioting, no tribal 
wars, Ivoirians have the highest standard of 
living in black Africa, and their per capita 
income is one of the continent's highest. 

Sound management has produced real 
economic growth every year since Indepen- 
dence, a feat unparalleled in most of the 
Third World. Some 2.5 million people, more 
than a quarter of the population, have im- 
migrated here to work. All ths without oul 
—until recently—or any major mineral re- 
source, amid more than 60 potentially divi- 
sive tribal groups. 

More jobs are available, more merchan- 
dise passes through ports, more outside in- 
vestments are made here thananywhereelse 
in French-speaking black Africa. The Ivory 
Coast ranks first in world cacao production 
and is the largest African coffee producer. 
Recent offshore oil discoveries promise im- 
minent petrodollar wealth. 

So who's complaining? Just about every- 
body, unfortunately. 

Government officials lament drastic bud- 
get cuts stemming from a decline in the 
prices of coffee and cacao, NGuessan 
Kouassi, our driver, throws up his arms in 
dismay when he realizes that his children's 
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MPLY ENDOWED with France as a colony in 1893 free-enterprise economy, and still 
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schoolbooks will cost him two months <ata- 
rv Wherever one travels, the wills in ix 
referred to as la conjoncture—the juncture 

ihe Salata recession it nas deflated 
optimism and ego; it has closed businesses; 
and for the first Ome serious doubts are 
voiced nationwide about the government 

“We didn't make imaginative choices at 
independence,” claimed a teacher we met 
"We followed strictly colonial models for a 
consumer society, and now we pay for this 
by our extreme dependence on the outside 
world—if it sulfers. we sulfer.” 

The Ivory Coast has indeed oriented its 
politics toward the West. President Pebx 
Houphouét-Boieny, elected at indepen- 
dence and now in his fifth five-vear term, de- 
clares his disdain of Soviel incursions into 
Africa: he broke relations with Moscow in 
L969 ‘He | has been a moderating influence 
among Third World countries. Often called 
Asaeph a's best friend! in West Africa, the 
[Ivory Coast toda\ feels it wets little thanks in 
return, and frets about the future 

The country’s new Ambassador to the 
United States, René Amany, was the clirec- 
tor of the National Stabilization Fund when 
Aubine and I yisited him in his spacious 
24rd-floor office in Abidjan. The fund con 
trols the marketing of all vwory Coast export 
crops. As director, Amany supervised 
worldwide price negotiations, while assur- 





ing farmers of a fixed revenve by buving 
crops at predetermined prices 

He complained to us that protits, which 
must be used to fill government budgetary 
Fabs, DAVE oe reasec| from one billion dol 
lars five years ago to only 100 million dollars 
in 1981. following a 70 percent drop in the 
market price of coffee 

“The United States is one of our most im- 
portant iioas mariners,” he told us, “Trou- 
ble is, erica treats us 7st as it would a 
see uareta enterprise—il we go bankrupt, 
then, in Ameritan eves, it must be our fault, 
bad management In fact, we have twice as 
much coffee as we are allowed to export un- 
der international agreement. But at the 
same time, we etre thatthe U.S. protects the 
coffee growers of Central America—which 
have higines quotas uncer the agreement— 
in order to bolster political stability mn that 
rezion, How can I tell the milhons who 
suffer from these decisions that Uncle 
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Sam has fi EGE his friends in Afica? 

*A< our guest, the director of alaree U. 5. 
food company recently visited the Sénoufo 
country. He left realizing that the buttons he 
pushes affect the lives o f real people. 


HESE REAL PEOPLE, 
inhabit the northern savanna ar 
Korhoco. the country = Hifth lareest 
city. We visited them during the dry 
season, when commemorative tune rals are 
held for those who had died during the vear 
Onewas achiel “He was our‘old man,’ " &x- 
plained Ousman Coulibaly, a local notable. 
“He must have been at lenst 114! He remem- 
bered, as an adolescent, seeing Samory |are- 
vered 19th-century anticolomial fighter}.” 
Among the Sénoufos, a man’s hfe is divid 
ed into seven-year phases, thie most impor- 
tant being ages 14 th routh 21. The ideal age 
it 1276—6 times 21—when all knowledge 
and purity on earth are attained. Theeiderly 
live ine lignits and veneration. Their funeral 
rites reflect awe for their great wisdom 
Thunderclouds like jackals as 
we drove the muddy track with Ousman 
through howling squalls, | mentioned my 
fears about making photogr iphs of the vari- 
ous funeral ¢ eremon les In such conditions 
“You wi he reassured us, “It may 
rain all around, but our anti-rain prayers 
will assure that not a drop spoils the day 
The villace was indeed cry, Red dust 
clungtothe mugey air, turning huts and gra- 
naries into nusted iron sculptures, Fire- 
crackers erupted as we arrived—was this a 
funeral ora festival? An old woman greeted 
us by banging onatincan. Beyond heralong 
a trail Jeacding to the sacred grove, men 
played whistles and balaphons (wooden 
xviophone-like instruments) before a mes- 
merized crowd ot babies 
sleeping on their backs 
Welcoming us into acircle of smiles, mer- 
vmakers undulated around the swacddled 
corpse of the old man. “Life is like a pond we 
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Amid beer and banter, capitalism thrives 
Treichville, a sprawi- 
ian suburb crowded with farm 
neople and immigrants. A vendor hawks a 
dress to customers ata "an infor- 
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QOusman. “At the end of the 
crossing, We cliscover our ancestors. Wed 
hetter make sure now that they are happy 
with the way we said good-bye.” 

All afternoon, lightning and storm clowde 
circled. As we left the village, high winds 
and drenching rain batteréd us. But not a 
drop had spoiled the funeral 

Asin many lvoirian societies, the Sénou- 
fos practice an extremely disciplined and 
mystical From birth to 
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Nonchalant grace springs from two to three pears of rigid 


training undergone by young girl performers (above), chosen 


at age four to feam the Dan tribe's acrobatic dances. Male 
dancers foss the acrobats bock ond forth from the crooks of 
their ams; flourishing knives beneath them (right) and often 
appearing to catch trem on knife point 

Once imbued with sacred meaning, the performances con 
tinue ae a folk custom, performed in Dan villages on special 
sotdsions—including tourists’ visite—aornd in other parts of 
the Ivory Cowat Oy traveling Dan troupes, A niultitude of pel 
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F THESIXNT Y-PLUS distinctive tribes 
now inhabiting the Ivory Coast, few 
were there originally. According to 
. legend. the only indigenous folk were 
“little brown people” who lived in the forest 

The peaceful Sénoufos and Koulangos 
settled in the north and east a millennium 
ago. About 1600, warlike Malinkés pushed 
south from today's Mali, expropriating land 
and assimilating local populations. 

Around this period a group from the 
Akans’ great Ashanti Kingdom moved into 
the southeast. One branch, led by Queen Po- 
kou, pushed on to the banks of the Komoé 
River. Querying her priest about the haz- 
ardous crossing, Pokou was told that all 
would-go well if she offered a sacrifice. She 
did, her own son, crying out “Baowlj—the 
child is dead.” Her descendants, called 
Baoulés to this day, went on to farm the sa- 
vannaand become the largest Ivoirian tribe. 

Other migrations gave rise to the sylvan 
Krou group (Hétés, Wés, and others) in the 
southwest, the southern Mandés (Goures, 
Dans, etc.) in the west, and the Lagoon peo- 
ples (Adioukrous, etc.) in the southeast. 
Soon the first whites established trading 
posts along the coast and began bartering 
for ivory, palm oil, and slaves. France's 
interest remained mercantile until the late 
19th century; then French forces sallied in- 
land, signing treaties and protectorates with 
local chieftains. 

The Cote d'Ivoire was officially declares 
a French colony in 1893. Export crops such 
as cacaoand coffee were introduced to stim- 
ulate the economy, and French plantation 
owners conscripted men to work hundreds 
of miles from home. In 1934 Abidjan, newly 
created port and terminus of the old Ocean- 
Niger railway, became its capital. 

“In the early 1940s," Coffi Gaceau, the 
nation’s grand chancellor, recalled, “no one 
really destred independence, We wanted an 
end to injustices—such as the ‘native code,’ 
which allowed forced labor. Our break- 
through came in 1944, when Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle gave us the right to have a repre- 
sentative in the French Parliament.” Félix 
Houphowét-Boigny was elected to the Na- 
tional Assembly after a bitter campaign. 
Through the next 15 years, the future presi- 
dent and his party helped eliminate most 
injustices, Independence followed in 1960. 
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Remarkably, Houphoueét did not reject 
the former masters; To the contrary, he en- 
couraged the French to invest in the private 
sector, staffed schools with French teachers, 
and called upon French technical advisers to 
help run the country, 

Today more than 50,000 French make 
their homes here, three times as many a5 at 
independence. Insisting that Ivoirians must 
gradually occupy these positions, Hou- 
phouét set aside 30 percent of the national 
budget for education. 

Wherever we traveled, the French were 
there. French secretaries typed my letters, a 
French barber cut my hair, a French lock- 
smith made me a duplicate kev, We bought 
imported French wines, cheeses, and 
eanned goods from French salesclerks at 
French supermarkets. 

Aubine and | onte sought to interview 
Emmanuel Dioullo, the mayor of Abidjan. 
He referred us immediately to his assistant. 
French, of course. 

Many feel that Ivoirization has come to a 
standstill. Well-educated, unemployed na- 
tionals glut the job market. Ispoke of this to 
my friend Seydou Coulibaly, a high-school! 
teacher, who stizgested that a “white is 
right” complex had developed, encouraging 
future employers’ belief that educated Ivoir- 
ians are less desirable than even incompe- 
tent French. 

“Our own government provides the ex- 
ample,” he said. “A few years ago the U.S. 
offered agricultural aid toseveral West Afri- 
can countries, provided that each country 
would propose a viable project. Houphouét 
sent a team of French experts to outline our 
project. The Americans were shocked. Mali 
had sent Malians, Upper Volta had sent Vol- 
tans. We sent only French! And we were 
turned down.” 

Outside of a general uneasiness that expa- 
triates take jobs away from Ivoirians, avoid 
mixing with them, and live in luxury, we 
found that overall resentment toward the 
French was minimal. 

“Look at the nations around us!” ex- 
claimed a financial official in Abidjan. 
“Ghana is bankrupt; Guinea has a repres- 
sive, poor society. In the Ivory Coast, Afri- 
cans live the life they dream about; 
telephones work, utilities are repaired, 
transport (Continued on page 114) 
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Living With the Spirit: World 





N THE ANIMISTIC COSMOS Panther-men, initiates in a mystic 
accepted by more than half of all society of the Wé tribe, dance in raffia 
Ivoirians, boundaries blur between costumes upon returning to their 
man and spirit, dreams and waking, village after seven months of living in 
real and unreal. the bush as wild animals. 





ANDEMONTUM reigns at the 
Abidji tribe’s Dipri festival, held 
on their new year at Gomon, an 
hour's drive from Abidjan. Possessed 
by “sékeés” — beneficent spirits — 
participants stumble blindly in 
the street (below right), bodies 
contorted, oblivious to each 


other and their surroundings. 

At the height of collective frenzy, a 
man plunges a knife into his abdomen 
(below left), one of several forms of 
self-mutilation practiced at the Dipri. 
Observers, Including the authors, 
report seemingly miraculous healing 
of such wounds with application of 





poultices made from kaolin, herbs, and 
raw eggs. Featival participants say 
that, while they were entranced, 
their s¢dk¢ prescribed both the wound 
and the cure. 

Surprisingly, the festival functions 
as an invecation of harmony within 
the society. All Abidjis from Gomen 


are required to attend. The evening 
before, they reconcile divisive issues, 
ee a 
community. Bad spirits are driven 
out of town, and celebrants purify 
themselves. Healing and other acts of 
magic are believed to be guided by 
good spirits. 
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)ASK AND THE MAN behind it 

Vi merge to become the incarnation 
of the mask —a representation of 

a nature spirit from the world beyond 
the village —in rituals that reaffirm 
connections with the supernatural. 
Masks also sometimes act os arbiters 
and enforcers, singera and clowns. 
Styles and meanings vary widely. Al 
a yom horvest festival, a Dan mask 
(top left) of great power reflects one 
aspect of the Dans* world view: 
Serene, expressioniess, it mirrors the 
gentler, controlled elements of human 
nature. Dan stilt dancers, resting 





against a rooftop after a performance 
(right), serve as entertainers in less 
exalted roles. 

Fierce animalistic features of a We 
warrior mask (above) and the rarely 
seen wisdom mask Nanh-Sohou 
(left) express We perception of the 
wildness found in nature and in man 
himaelf, a ferocity restrained by a 
social order overseen by the masks. 
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(Continued from page 108) functions. The 
Ivory Coast is no ‘miracle’! Houphouét real- 
ized that his ‘pup’ could not be prematurely 
separated from its mother, that’s all!” 


HE CHARISMA of Africa’s “Old Wise 

Man"—at 76, Houphouét is one of the 

continent's oldest leaders—extends be- 

vond his country’s borders. Not long 
age, Aubine and I were watching a scratchy 
newsreel in an outdoor theater in Bamako, 
Mali. The audience was plainly impatient 
with the highlights of an African summit 
meeting, even when Malian President 
Moussa Traoré spoke. But when How- 
phouet’s round, sparkly face popped on the 
screen, the applause was deafening. 

A Malian leaned over, saving, “He's like 
aur father; he made his country work, and 
he'll show us the way. We're proud of him.” 

Ivoirians express much the same senti- 
ment, though they grouse that Houphouét 
has not named asuccessor. They are also cu- 
rious as to why he always dresses “like a 
white.” IT bet a friend that I could photo- 
graph the president in the traditional garb of 
his tribe; the Baoulés. “Tl believe it when I 
see it,” my friend replied. 

We found the Ivoirian chief of state 
walking in the gardens of his palace at 
Yamoussoukro, his hometown, about 270 
kilometers northwest of Abidjan. “Have 
you noticed the flowers in my country?” he 
asked, pointing with obvious pleasure to 
arbors of orchids and bougainvilleas. “We 
have many natural riches, but T love the 
flowers most.” 

Dapper in his simple dress suit, Hou- 
phouét nonetheless remains close to his 
roots. After medical school in Senegal, he 
served his people as a physician before tak- 
ing up politics, He has told other members 
of the wealthy class not to forget their own 
villages, and he set the example himself by 
personally making huge investments to 
modernize Yamoussoukro, now a vibrant 
city of 45,000. 

Diminutive, eyes alight, he ushered us 
through his palace. The halbway was lined 
with display cases of gold tribal treasures, 
among them a beautiful figurine depicting 
an elephant riding on a tortoise. “Power 
should never go faster than wisdom per- 
mits,” he observed, 
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Continuing, we saw living quarters, im- 
mense salons, and dining rooms, all decorat- 
ed with exotic carpets, Aubusson tapestries, 
Chinese furniture, and paintings by masters 
such as Renoir and Chagall. At last we en- 
tered a small study, 

“This is where I dream. To make Ya- 
moussoukro an international center of 
peace, learning, and fraternity.” 

The chief of state then recalled visiting 
U.S. President and Mrs. John F. Kennedy 
in Washington, D. C,, in 1962. “They asked 
me how it was that I never aged. I told them 
‘I don't smoke; I don’t drink.’ Later, Mrs. 
Kennedy offered me aglass of champagne to 
toast my trip, but I asked her for sparkling 
Water instead. I think | shocked her. 

“I've always admired America, When 
people ask me why I welcome the French, 
the Lebanese, or any African who needs a 
fresh start, | say ‘Look at America." What 
made vou a great nation is your immigrants. 
Immigrants make ws a successful nation.” 
He confided his pride that the 1980 elections 
dad UAméricaine—with multiple candi- 
dates—had brought his country farther 
along the road to democracy. 

A friend in Abidjan once told us, “Hou- 
phouét's become a sort of god.” Though no 
one doubts his power or its stern applica- 
tion, his reputation for compromise is leg- 
endary. He is proud never to have spilled 
blood. “Rather,” he told us, “I pardon those 
who plot against me. To pardon an enemy is 
to break his jaws; he can nolonger bite you.” 

Then I told him of my bet, suggesting 
he would make a very handsome portrait in 
his bright Baoulé clothing. 

“Of course, I would like to wear tradition- 
al dress. 1am African, no? But as president, 
T rule over all my subjects, not only the 
Baoulés. I'm sorry. I must refuse your re- 
quest. ] must be careful to avoid jealousies.” 


NAGGING PROBLEM facing the 
president is conservation. Twenty-five 
years ago, a third of the country was 
covered by dense forestland. Because 

of expanding agriculture and timber exploi- 
tation, forests cover less than 10 percent to- 
day. Too, organized poaching and illegal 
planting have decimated the country’s rich 
wildlife. Since 1975 the government haslim- 
ited all hunting and set aside some 18,500 
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come—not when a pound of ivory sells for 
nearly a month's salary, Elephants will not 
last long,” he said disrustedly.” 


HEN WE LEFT the track, I quickly felt 
a5 if within a womb, warm, wet. and 
lmeless. All noise was muffled, yet con- 
stant: the dripping of condensation, 
nasal trumpet calls of the hornbuill, the 
screeching of colobus monkeys, treetops 
rustling from their incessant movement. 
And another sound, very faint: Thump 
thump... thump. 

“Do vou hear them. Michael? The chim- 
panzees? They mutt be 500 meters away. 
They are calling each other by thumping the 
tree trunks.” 

We ran in the thumpers’ direction, stop- 
ping only 15 meters from a large male chim- 
panzee who was nervously keeping guard 
Christophe shook the branches of a tree. “I 
want them to know we are here,” he said. 

The biz male froze when he saw us. He 
screamed and bounded hack toward several 
others, and they scrambled away noisily 
(Christophe was miffed. 

“We got too close before warning him. 
Often when they see me, they tolerate my 
presence. Our constant problem 15 to avoid 
the impression of aggression.” 

The next day, talking with a park ranger, 
[learned of a more insidious form of aggres- 





ruption. “Thelawisclear, he said, “No tree 
felling inside the park.” He lamented that 
despite his entreaties and fines, loggers (al- 
most exclusively white) continued to sneak 
men inte the lal to cut wood for export. 
“Even worse, tt appears they have bribed 
top officials in the government; when | im- 
pound their equipment, [ alwavs receive a 
release order from my boss within three 


"Ora and lain Douglas-Hamilton’s African ele 
phant survey for the November 1980 GEOGRAPHIC 
recorded only 4,000 of the embattled giants remaining 
in the beary Comet 


Willing hands find work as “fanicos,” 
laundreymen, on the outskirts of Abidjan, 
Non-hiotrian Africans, drawn &y the 
notions relative affluence, provide most 
menial labor. [veirtans aspire to more 
skilled jobs or farm village land 
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days. What can I do against such influence? 

“The answer 15 nothing, until lvoimnans 
realize that part of their precious heritage 15 
about to disappear forever!” 


QODERNTISM and our traditional 
Ways are two poles of conflict; one 
vill eventually destroy the other,” 
yeti a cultural adviser to us one 
dav. “Ane this country is slowly losing its 
cultural founcation.” 

Subsequently we spoke of this to Jean- 
aptiste Beugray, accountant at the Na- 
tional Business School and a member of the 
Abidii tribe just north of Abidjan. His relus 
tance to talk was obvious. “First see the Di- 
intwo weeks time, at Gomon, m\ 
hometown, he said nervously, “Phen mav- 
be you'll understand 

We arrived al Gomon on the eve of the fes- 

tival. Our host, Michel Kouakrah, a villege 
eldér and an Abid, warned that whal we 
would see might frighten us. The Abid, be 
wenton, were noted fort irs FeAl powers OF 
magic al healing, 
Sreknvele Hospital Abidjan 
sends us ‘incurable’ cases, Once aman had a 
bullet in his brain. We sucked it out and sent 
him back cored!” he boasted 

He explained that the Dipn is a new-vear 
= time of reconciliation, when 
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l ‘elebration 





enmities are Inid aside and magical powers 
fully restored, 

Atsunrise, clangorous knocks on our win- 
dows awakened us. “The 
last bac spirits from the village 
declared. Charting lines of 
figures jogged up and down the 
village street, 
atmosphere was expectant. 

Aman broke away from the crowd, stricd 
ing stiffly, crving in pain. Exultantly, a 
woman opened her mouth, rolled her eves 
to the ground, and crawled 
group of marchers. Soon the street 
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edee of the village. Knife in hand, a tall, 
robust fellow was screaming in strident 
yelps. The crowd pressed round. He turned 
toward me, lifte knife above his head, 
and stabbed himself violently in the abeo 
men. I felt sick as blood trickled over his 
white shorts, Later l saw him strutting 
proudly as he exhibited a portion of his intes 
tines. Then he shoved them broke 
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An eer over the wound, anc rubbed it with 
herbs and kaolin. The wound closed 
I was ata loss to understand what I had 
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witnessed. My belief was strained, Seeing 
thati Wasshaken, Michel shouteclin my ear, 
‘You see now how great is the spints pow- 
er? That man will cure sick people in just 
that manner.” Aubine and | went back to 
our cabin 


TY MIDAFTERNOON ‘we returned. 
There was now no organized activity, 
only scattered groups, entranced, gasp- 
ing, groping, blind to the outside 

world, Abruptly a great swerving wave of 
marchers SWept everyone up Lites it—then 
stopped, confuse 

“This 15 the last testof power, Michel an: 

nounced. “One clan has thrown up an invisi- 
ble barrier. ' 








lhen, as if with an immense sigh, the 
strain was broken. The crowd dispersed. 
Dipri was finished: normaley returned 

I found the stomach piercer back at the 
bar, having a beer. | asked if his wound 
hurt. “No, but this Heer is giving me a littie 
heartburn, he replied in impeccable 
French. I could not take my eves from his 


mud- and blood-stained bod 
Despite the intensity of what we had just 
seen, Michel later observed that the Dipn 
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had lost much of its power. “Christian mis- 
sinnaries,” he declared, “tell us we are 
wrong to call the spirits to heal our wounds 
And many of our educated youth are cau- 
tidus about accepting initiation. Thev fear 
falling into trances at their Abidjan offices, 
exposing themselves to ridicule.” 

The Abidiis are asmall tribe (16,000), one 
of many. Forging a nation from such 
groups, With their divergent beliefs, ts 
fraught with pitfalls. As Jean-Marie Lathe. 
a photographer, said, “lam an Adioukrou, 
from the south. When I was growing up, my 
mother constantly warned me against west- 
ern tribesmen because they supposedly ate 
human flesh. Nowadays [don’t believe that, 
but Tam still apprehensive in their pres- 
ence.” Thus do intertribal stereotypes build 
up, creating animosity and suspicion 

We telt little sense of nationhood in the 
Ivory Coast, Tourism official René Babi put 
it this way: “We would die fora tribal soccer 
team, but notevencheer our national colors; 
we hire for the tribe, not for merit.” Many 
fee! that the death of President Houphouwé 
Will be the death of the nation 

Sot soa, Saicl teacher Sevdou Coulibaly, 
asserting that hope for the post-Houphoueét 
eta springs from its very begmmnings. “The 
oresident chose a form of development 


based on regionalization and de-emphasis of 
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tribal differences. Second, he gave everyone 
a hizh standard of living and a high standars 
of education, which no one wants to lose He 
made us bourgeois. Third, he placed the ac- 
cent on agriculture Ivoirian 1 a 
farmer at heart.’ 


Every 


UST who is the “tvpical” [voirian? We 

headed for the central plains, Baoule 

country, bs Fad Out Presently we came 

to the farm of Rovame Albert, in a 
small villaze south of Bouake 

Albert's compound was a not of chickens, 

children, ret broken mortars, with a ham- 
mock strung between two trees, in which he 
Was denice He received us with cool sus 
nicion and was irritated when we asked him 


about his way of life. 
“Don't they teach vou good manners in 
your country?” 


he scolded 


“Here we si} 


and ask about family health, 
before talking busimess:” 

| asked the wizened old man for his par- 
fon. He informed us that he could neither 
show us his plantation nor invite us to lunch 
until the village chief approved. As it hap- 
pened, the chief was out in the fields. 

We left and returned after lunch. Albert 
vas much friendlier. “Why didn't you come 
to eat? The chief sent two chickens, a pot of 
nice, and a pitcher of farent [palm wine). 
We imitated the old manas we poured alittle 
wine on the ground before sipping, as an 
offering to the ancestors 

Then he took us about his small planta- 
tion, a mini-jung ancl 
hanana trees. Pushine aside broad banana 
leaves, we arrived ata clearing where his 
sons were spreading cottee beans to dn 
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he informed us. “That ts sufficient for our 
basic needs. One of my sonsis an engineer in 
Abidjan. He sends us money.as well.” 

Excitecdiy Albert pointed to alittle string 
that led upa tree trunk toa trap. Caught by 
the neck wasan “avout,” a cane rat, which 
is a prized ingredient im stews. Back home, 
he handed the animal to one ol hr three 
wives and turned to ws, “iro visit the village 
while] prepare atypical dish for you.” [hen 
he lay down in his hammock. 

That evening, though Albert hadn't 
moved from his hammock, fas typical dish 
was served by the women. 

After dinner a small figure covered with 
rrasses ran into the compound, surrounded 
by chanting children. “The apprentice 











masks are bidding vou welcome,” Albert 
informed us. “They are in training to be 
Important masks some day.” 





VOIRIANS refuse to acknowledge the 
human behind the mask, 50 one never 
says “masked man,” or “masked figure,” 
only “mask,” Masks are integral to peas- 

ant life—civine, Visible links to the ances- 
Lors, serving different social roles. There are 
comedians, dancers, singers, storytellers 
who amuse and beguile. There are warrior 
masks who keep order and punish offenders 
of tribal law. There are masks of wisclom, 
whose powers are called upon only rarel 
Aubine and | were invited to.a great feast 
day for masks by Dao Bonnot, mask chief at 
Bangolo in Wé country. “We have chosen 
ourcentury man,” he mformed us. *Heisthe 
oldest man in the region. We will now give 
him a wonderful funeral while he is-alive.” 
He added that after this supreme recogni- 
lion, the century man must five out the 
remainder of his davs asa nonentity, inside 
his compound, “The musk of masks, Nanh- 
Shou, Who was never born and 16 as ole as 
the earth, will watch over him till he dies.” 
We were warned not to talk directly to 
masks, or approach too close. We listened as 
the village chief intoned the mask call. “We 
have offered 3 cows, 20 sheep, 20 roosters, 
and 10 hens. The masks are satisfied!” 
Then we heard a jingling nowe. Through 
the winding alleys between huts moved a 
procession of perhaps 200 dancing men and 
women, surrounding numerous fearsome 
tmnasks. Each mask walked slowly, pomp- 
ously. At the end of the line stood an all- 
hon-faced mask, taller than the 
others, who would take a step only every 15 
seconds or so. At each step, his white- 
costumed cortege genuflected, rang little 
bells, and cried out praise to the mask 
“NWanh-Sohou is called only once every 
eight years,” whispered Bonnot. “He gives 
us great delight in-coming, - 
We were humbled by the sacredness, the 
solemnity, of the event. I felt it a priv 
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Led by a tusker, clephonts crash throiweh 
the scrubby savanna. of Komoé National 
Pork. Photographic soforis explore the 
P1.500-squoare-tilometer reserve, lorecst 
in West Africa. Hunting is. controlled 
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Least its nonte—still fall te poachers 


when Nanh-Sohou permitted me to photo- 
graph him (page 112), 

“This is the first time that has ever hap- 
pened,” Bonnot later informed me. 


AR FROM THE MASKS in spirit and 

style is Abidjan, the Manhattan of West 

Africa, where money is both law and 

happiness. Despite la conjoncture, a 
old-rush ferment pervades, drawing for- 
tune seekers from throughout Africa. Sky- 
scrapers seem to bud overnight on the 
Plateau, the lagoon-ringed commercial cen- 
ter. startling contrasts abound. 

In the space of a single April day I drank 
champagne in a banker's swank office and 
sloshed knee-deep with voungsters playing 
in overflowing sewers. I was trapped in a 
morning traffic jam, went ice-skating at 
noon, and attended a charity fashion show 
that evening. I discussed the merits of the 
Rubik's Cube with a bureaucrat, then swore 
after I left his office when a thief ripped my 
watch from my wrist. 

Everywhere | watched a feverish struggle 
toscratch upward on the social ladder, Once 
T entered a small shop to buy a dress for 
Aubine, only to find that status regulated 
fashion. Varying in price, each design bore 
its own name, which a slender, phlegmatic 
saleswoman ticked off: Traffic Jam (mean- 
ing, the way up is rough); Your Foot, My 
Foot (I'll alwavs be at your side); The Eve of 
My Rival (.. . makes me jealous); My Hus- 
band IsCapable(. . . of making money), and 
African Development Bank, meaning, I 
suppose, that to afford the dress, one might 
need to own the bank. 

“Here we like our women expensive,” a 
rich doctor's son told Aubine one day. “1 like 
to feel I have a jewel by my side.” 

Aubine later talked to Mrs. Alexise (ro- 
goua, secretary to the country’s secretary- 
gencral. “A village woman,” she said, 
“spends her whole life in routine—tfetching 
water, pounding prain, caring for children, 
cooking, cleaning. Since she's uneducated, 


she's anencouraged by society, Men control 
everything. Here in the city we can work, 
have financial independence,” 

But city life, Mrs. Gogoua went on, has tts 
drawbacks. “We are anonymous, we lose 
our roots, Dhave helped form groups that re- 
tain contact with the village.” And even in 
Abidjan, she noted, husbands have not 
emancipated wives. “We both work, but the 
wife still goes home to cook and clean house. 

“Some change is taking place,” Mrs. 
Gogoua continued, “leven know a husband 
who gets up in the night to give the baby its 
bottle. A new life-stvle is coming. I feel that 
what's happening today in Abidjan will 
spread all over the nation, We will pull 
women into equality!” 

As for men, Abidjan’s lure can be short- 
lived. So we discovered while talking with 
Edmond Kouakou of the National Tourist 
Office: “Life in Abidjan t not easy. You 
must pay foreverything, even peanuts, Igo 
tomvyvoticeand worry. About what? 1 worry 
about whether my children crossed our hec- 
tic roadsinsafety. | worry ifthey willever be 
able to understand the life of my parents, if 
they will remember the Baoulé language. In 
the village there are no cars, there is peace. | 
dream of being a farmer. To live on the 
farm, and use the modern things I know.” 


WEEK BEFORE our trip home, singer 
Fierre Amédée invited us to an after- 
noon jam session. During a break from 
his soulful, rhythmic music, he told us 
the story of one of his most popular ballads, 
about the proud reaction of a panther that 
left the jungle only to be ridiculed in the city. 
With a glint in his eve, Pierre said: “We 
Ivoirians are like the panther as we venture 
into your modern, westernized world. But 
in your ignorance vou look down on us. Per- 
haps someday you'll understand our real 
strength and be afraid of our just revenge. 
“Pray for mercy, white man!" He roared 
with a hearty laugh, then extended his hand 
to me in friendship. a 





“Dream lover” statuettes represent spiritual spouses tn the otherworld that Baoulds 
believe they leave af birth and rejoin at death, Individuals troubled by marital ar 
childbearing problems often commission such figures and sleep alone with them one 
night a week to commune with their dream lovers—a link with the unseen world 
that so greatly pervades the Ivory Coast's rapidly modernizing here and now, 
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By NORMAN HAMMOND 


Photographs by 
LOWELL GEORGIA and 
MARTHA COOPER 


@N THE HEART of a Maya 
pyramid, excavators reach 
toward the roots of one of the 
New World’s most accomplished 
ancient civilizations. The 

Maya flowered during the first 

millennium A.D., creating grand 

art and architecture and an 
advanced system of writing. 

Now findings at Cuello, a 

ceremonial center uncovered in 

northern Belize, push back the 
first stirrings of lowland Maya 

culture to 2400 B.C. 

The site reveals early develop- 
ment in building, crafts, agriculture, 
and trade—and unexpectedly early 
evidence of human sacrifices. 
These discoveries open a new 
chapter in the complicated saga 
of the Maya, now proven to be 
among the first settied peoples 
in the New World. csewu soos 
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HE SMOOTH ROUND obiect had a 
different color and texture from the 
stones around it, It took me a moment 
to realize that it was a human skull, 
lving face down. 

We were digging out a temple courtyard 
at the ancient Maya center of Cucllo in Be- 
lize, in Central America. Although we had 
already found many burials, we were not ex- 
pecting to find one here, thrown in like 
trash; Other bones emerged: a young man 
had been buried in a seated position, and 
rubble piled over him, I wondered if he had 
been sacrificed. 

That wonder turned to certainty in the 

next ten days as more and more bones 
appeared, badly crushed by 
the cumulative rubble of 24 
centuries. One skull was par- 
ticularly striking. It had a 
neat hole in the forehead near 
the hairline—a perfect fit for 
ceremonial chert dagrers we 
also were finding. 
Eventually we excavated 
more than 20 skeletons, some complete, 
some with detached <kulle lying beside 
lopped-off limbs, This grim evidence of 
mass slaughter contrasted starkly with our 
image of the Maya as the Greeks of the New 
World—civilized creators of early Amer- 
ica’s most magnificent art and architecture. 
Clearly we were uncovering the barbaric rit- 
uals of a civilization not yet emerged. 

The carnage dated to about 400 p.c, This 
is an early date for the Mava, although by 
the 1970s the earliest known Maya lowland 
settlements had been gradually pushed back 
to the seventh or eighth century 8:c. No- 
where, however, had archaeologists uncov- 
ered a scene such as the gruesome mass of 
human remains and rubble we toiled over. 

At Cuello we were merely scratching the 
surface. Heneath our feet slept cultural lay- 
ere that would draw us deeper into the Maya 
past than archaeologists had ever peered, 
and establish this gifted people as one of the 
oldest settled socteties in the New World. 

The Maya lowlands, comprising the 
Yucatin Peninsula of Mexico, the adjacent 
Petén Province of Guatemala, and Belize, 
were the heartland of Classic Maya civiliza- 
tion more than-a thousand years ago.* Be- 
tween the third and ninth centuries A.D. the 
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Maya built the great temple cities of Tikal, 
Palenque, and hundreds of others now bur- 
ied in tropical rain forest—monuments to 
their ruling dynasties and to the economic 
vitality of the society they controlled, 

After excavating the last sacrificial skele- 
ton, colleagues Juliette Cartwright Ger- 
hardt and Mark Horton and I stood over 
reconstructed plans of the burial. Gradually 
we pieced together what had happened ona 
bloody day almost 24 centuries ago. 

The Maya rulers at Cuello had decided to 
réplace their modest ceremonial precinct, a 
courtyard surrounded by low plastered plat- 
forms bearing thatched temples, with a 
frandiose new design—a massive raised 


platform some 200 feet square and standing 


12 feet high. Crowning a low ridge, it would 
dominate the surrounding village, which 
spread across flat brush-covered terrain, 
Laboriously hauling tons of rubble to 
raise the great platform, the ancients care- 
fully left a central, saucer-shaped depres- 
sion, about 20 feet across and two feet deep. 
In this they placed the corpses of two 
young men, their heads almost touching, 
bodies stretching apart. Heside them they 
arranged several pots. One was 4 unique 
amphora with pointed base and three han- 
dles—an eerie echo of the early Greeks and 
their wine jars. Overit all they piled random 
human bones, then surrounded the grisly 
centerpiece with a ring of seated burials. 


Radiocarbon Dates Amaze 


Our interest in Cuello had begun in 1973, 
when I first spotted the site on an aerial pho- 
tograph. It was unknown to archaeologists, 
although the prominent mounds in the bush 
were familiar to local folk. Scouting out the 
site, I discovered a striking assortment of 
pottery spilling from a mound that had been 
bulldozed for road fill. 

In 1975 I dispatched Duncan Pring, then 
one of my graduate students, to dig a test pit 
there. Tt produced a collection of burned 
wood samples, which we submitted for ra- 
diocarbon dating to laboratories at Cam- 
bridge University in England and the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

"The December 1973 GrocRAPHIC contained a 
four-part treatment of the ancient and modern Maya 


civilization; the August 198.) tissue reported adiscovery 
of Mayvaartin a-Gualemalan cave. 


National Geographic, fuly [982 
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TUDDED WITH FLAS in Move archaeoles 


the levels at Cuello iis THEM the transfonna Hon cy 

asimple farming settlement into an early ceremonial 
Center it pe lars a Becwidte that the Fise (7 ( lossic A fay f 
civilization in the lowlands meaty be traced to cultural 
influences from Mexico or the southern highloinds of 
Central. America. But findings af this site argue that the 
Benius was nurtured in lowland centers such of Cuello 
Tools, pottery, and architecture of early inhabitants 
clearly influenced those of later géemerations Alurman 
sacnfice and possibly seif-mutiiation—bizarre Tiuudis oF 
he Classic Movo—were olse practiced at Cuello, An 
offering (below) from the third-century A.D, pyramid 


includes chert daggers, a greenstone ox ond a SOS 
snine—don-obfect loter Mave used to draw blood from 
theif Pepe cane fraud hrgt SNLS 


The ceremonial center (right) came to light during 
four seasons of excavation [ed by the author, Norman 
me dyad by LT. ti df Sn rEed til grt ovi Pee Rosy ei 
Hommond, and supported in part by a National 


Geographic Soctety research grant. The site foes tts 





Ficvirle Trom the Coe Ho family, the current iandowners, 


The ancient Moya built, remodeled, and renovated 
for 26 centuries. Before the platform supp we chut 
nvraimiid rose in 400 B.c., the center was a courtyard 
ringed by low lime-plaster plotforms beanng birabe 
Trilirle feiTinies OF CIViG bi piicli ris, in the Pele ener {, sife 
director Juliette Cartwright Gerhordt kneels on the T5000 
Bc. Level of the courtrard and scrapes a-plotiorn. [ite 
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oldest platform (right) wos built about 2200 Bc —200 
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other structures over the centuries, this-bottom level is 
pierced with pustholes from successive buildinies ard ann 
oval grove that was dug about 1200 6.C ine oldest 
burial an the site (far right) held o woman not vet 40 
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The changing 
face of Cuello 


MRIGHER AND GRANDER 

Be Cuello evolved, and ty the 
~~ fourth century AD. one 
missive J2-finrt-high platform 


spread over more than an dere. 


Increasingly taller pyramids 
élevated temples as high ws 
30 feet above the placa, This 


puinting shows how excavation 
opened the platform, with major 
discoverics noted. 

The moss ttarial—a 
gruesome montaee of hurr 
sacrifice—muirks the eariiest 
ivlof the sprawling platform. 
The deaths appear to have 
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especially well preserved: as we removed a 
pot the size and shape of achampagne buck- 
et from over his head, we could see the verte- 
brae and ribs, bones that usually decay 
rapidly in the Maya lands. 

While the reasons for the Mava deaths 
remain obscure, we know quite a lot about 
their daily lives, and particularly their 
diet—thank< to a lucky discovery. 


Separating old plant material from soil d 


and trash deposits, Charles Miksicek, our 
botanist, had identified many species of food 
plants and useful trees. But we jacked a 
sealed collection of remains that would show 
what plants the Mava had used at one pre- 
cise time—the equivalent, archaeologically 
speaking, of a single trash can. 

One day we were visited by a colleague, 
Dr. E. Wyllvs Andrews V of Tulane Univer- 
sity, who has worked for years in northern 
Yucatan, We had just found a strange stone- 
lined shaft surrounded by a slopme plaster 
floor. Will promptly identified this as achul- 
fum, or cistern, Our excavation showed that 
it had first been an underground pantry, 
was then converted into a cistern, and later 
was filled with rubbish, 

The dirt that choked it was packed with 
burned corn kernels, cob fragments, and 
squash and passion-fruit seeds, along with 
broken pottery. Obviously the chultun had 
been filled in a very short period, sometime 
in the first or second century A.D. Here was 
our Mava trash can! 

Cotton seeds were found in a second, old- 
er chultun. “The cotton shouldn't surprise 
us, even though it hasn't been found be- 
fore,” remarked lab director Karen Bruhns. 
“This area and the lowlands to the north 
were famous for their cotton. mantles at 
the time of the Spanish conquest, and the 
Maya at Cuello had to wear clothes made of 
somelliing” 

I agreed; spindle whorls for making cot- 
ton thread are known from other Maya sites 
at least 2,000 years old, 

Both chultuns provided valuable infor- 
mation about the cultivation of maize—staff 
of life to the ancientand modern Maya alike. 

We also found a number of potten-lined 
fire pits, including one that still held deer 
bones—apparently the remains of a venison 
stew. Looking into evidence of Cuello diet, 
faurial analyst Dr. Elizaheth Wing of the 
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Wildlife as Canon sees it: 
A photographic heritage for all generations. 
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With TWaA's Round-Trip Check-In and Advance Seat Se hectic. ou can express yourself past check-i in lines. 
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Youre going to like us - 
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ALOFT in their home forest pvamy chimoanrees 
(above) along Zaire’s remote Lomake River 
lear lew precsaiors é@xcepl Ieoparns—and man 
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endangered by poaching, lumbering, and farm 
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Don't make 
your mail 
come looking 
for you. 






















res 1. 


If you don) norify everybody ar least one 
month before you mave, some of your favorite 
rid wns hy spend a Loto thine looking for yc 
new address. So, before you make a move, 
notfy everyone of your new address. apartment 
number and £1P Code 

You can pick up a iree Change-ol-Adaress Kil 
ithe Pow Office to make nolifying even easier, 

Also, be sure to look in magarines and use the 
convenicnt Change-ol-subscripiion form as well, 

Moving should bean enjoyable experience, 
But it won't be fun if your mail gets lef behine. 


Let everybody know where 
you're moving to. 


Members Forum 





CENTRAL RENTUCEY 


When the April 1982 issue arrived, I was curious 
as to what in the world kind of coverage could be 
done on central Kentucky, wheré L live. I loved 
the article. | was moved from laughter to tears. | 
went away and taught school in the Wesi—and 
after ten years came back home to the earthiness 
of central Rentucky 
Shelby Jackson Bewley 
Riney ville, Kentucky 


l enjoved “Home to the Heart of KRentucks 
However, it i¢ hard for me to believe that John 
Ewing cannot speak English! | was at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky with both him and his wife 
Your author should learn to spell. 
Eugene Culton, Jr. 
Winchester, Kentucky 


Mr. Ewing reviewed the section of the article that 
quoted Aim and Aad no objection to the dialect 

In an excellent article in the Louisville “Courier- 
Journal” thal included this spoof of owr cover, 
Western Aentucky University language professor 






bie 
ponte us. 


ef fe 
mom Se mer oe 
Tt FR fia gee 
Hae Sree 


ie i Bs ee 


Thi iE oe el LITER Tio Be ht ieee LR EE 


Jim Wayne Miller points oul thal netther dialect 
nor standard Enelish ix ahkoays spelled the way it 
ii pronounced, He contends—gquite rightly, we 


feel—that writers should be both skillful and con- 


siderale when re porting fou iporec i, md readers 
should nol take offense where none is intended. 


The New York Times never 
cnows Where ite foreign 
correepandents may end up. So 
The New York Times gives 
them Cithterp® Travelers Checks 
bo baxe along bo wee at hotels. 
restuurania ar for other #x- 
perieee. With may aanetinen 
be quite unusual 

Hot you don't have to work for 


The New York Timewtofind Because you never know 
where you might end up. 


are accept etl aYeryWhier: you 
fo, ePen in remote, out of the wis 
places. And that they are re 
furilable in those of locwthons 
around the world. 

Bo wWhelher you re fist pomyg 
away for a leisurely vacation 
in the country, or to the charm af 
a itthe-tove led Booger eon 
brysine#, carry Citicorp Travelers 
Checks. And be prepared for 
anvthing 





| was sad to hear that some citizens of Tavlor Among the great figures I would put Jozel 





_OuUntyY Were Upsel by the article on central Ren- Pilsuciski (1867-1935), who played a principa 

tucky. When I first saw myself quoted in dimect role when Poland regained her independence a. 

[thought it looked odd, but aller repeating it to ter World War I 

mveelf, Lrealized it was written cxactly as | sail Name Withheld by request 

‘tt. Dowas also sud to hear thal some people were 

unset because they thought we were pictured as | congratulate you on your effort. However, | 

‘country hicks.” Mavie one of the reasons the find.it disturbing that the broadside does not rise 

population of young people bere has increased obowe the ste reotype if Poland as primitive, 

throush the vears 6 because we have kept some peasant, priest-ridden, and eras 

of our beautiful country wavs, Rupene KRustelewicz 

Roger Blair President, Polish National Alliance 

Campbelleyille; Kentucky Brooklyn, New York 

POLAND l with to protest most strongly certain statements 


"y 1 I 1 i ay 1, a, H i | Bas] os Cl ‘ i Ti. sai f- 
lL have to compliment you and thank you for the hy Czestaw Milosz in his. essay on Poland, men 


Aen honing Poland's prowth where “it gradualiy 
ipecial supplement im wear A rl Ce ott Lone i iene L | ere Li [ Li Li" 


"The Face and Faith of Poland L Lief Boland in arc ike acon reel stretehing tar to the oa 
1080 as = Cerman neisoder of wat. It is hard to to ATDsth subseqiieniiy claumner by ean sa aint 
worling 6 the misconstruing of historical tacts 
the orinctoles of a country like Poland in «uch 4 What Russia took from Poland was Russia's orig 
ceca hae cs inal territory, Which Poland captured from Rus- 


‘THAILIVE anc Compassionate 


ONOPRSe more Lain | Oa! Vears of he hors are 


lan. F, Cieseynski sa during Tatar invasions 
Polish Ameri in - , Leonid § Polewoy 


rit aor mbon re : 
Sart F ep 0 pk ta 
rT Wh a ONS. [ni i Ssnkosh 1 ELEY Lake | in i L ah 


The text i¢ the best chort summary of. Polish Phemoaps fubfehed with Or, Af iter s essav saat 
history Lever saw. Ltaught the istoryof Polsh seven stages of Poland's empire [hal wared ana 
VWilization Until my retirement fast spring waned over nine ceniories, After Kievan Awisia 


© Eastman Kodak Company, 1982 





fae Ja In thie Ite century. Lilnwania— Latin, The first word iw Greek, meaning “ne 
wich later merged with Peland—e«rpanded int wine So betas give crecit where credit bs cue 
thal land, today port of the Soviel Union. His- Al Gs. Pontas 
horned chee in Aoasfern Berope often aperiag as CJeclen, LU tich 


i 
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WOLSTENHOLME TOWNI 


TRANSPACIFIC BALLOON [In the Members Forum of Lori 1982, there wes 
tter on the subject of $calping and tts antiquit 

Dhis is of interest to those of us at the University 
of South Dakota who worked on the Crow Creek 
massacre project. We found evidence of scalp 
ing. decapitation, and corporeal dismembet 
ment. The Crow Creek people were killed about 

0, 142 years before Columbus feached the 


Mew WOE 


L did @et blown ati course a bit Dv vour article 
about the Qowhle Aagle V balloon flight (April 
ISh2) across the Pacific, mding on “easterly 
winds” from Japan to California: On an easterly 
oMite, Ves, Mt using werteriy. winds!’ By the 
Way, & polvethviené vashar “a mere 4.5 mil- 
lianths of an inch thick”—are you sure now? 


a a | i ia 7 ri 
raiher su [i Ct Viel fire Oo iY of rector of 2 LAN 


Guelph, Ontario Limversity of South Dakota, Vermillion 


We were blowin more shisha abt of course as ng f H : Fil [ast hy AA 


Ii 1 Fri Pere t feriy: RE I 
nese of the cachar was-4.5 mile—thousandive of 420 article “Gentry Oudson's Changing Bay” in 
aniech. nol milonia the March [982 sue shows a mip. o ith an al 


most perect.arc formed by Ue shore siretching 
HUMPBACK WHALES elween the Inuit communities of lnukivak ane 


iL 5 a | A ry . ri \j a 
RUUTUETae KR and past. Me ilan optical illusion 
. ! 


Mir, Payne s article “New Light on the singing yy 
Whales (April 1982) was tremendously interest- , 
ing. Fhowever, | would ike to point out that the Bugene De Bos 


name Megaplerd nopvdeangiiae is nol entirel Learrett Park, ¥iarylaned 





Four second puss 1) closest Lo scientific Leors 
Some Deoiovity Petiete tral more tian (we Oil 
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In the April GEOGRAPHIC I was delighted to see 
the photographs of St. Catherine's Monasten 
well as the text about Bishop Irineos, The-ston 
antl accompanying pictures were A Sensitive 
treatment of Sinai, in keeping with the maga- 
rine > tradition of excellence 
Chris Turke 
Greek Chrthodoy Archdiocese 
of North and South Ameri 
Sew York Ci 


Phe feport “Eternal Sing” Hast a clearly biased 


political orientation. Two million Arab Ameri 
CAs WO probably agree With my 


i F } 
Srp ary is By I} )-Fy mm 
L. eh gf batet 


Wiontreal, Quebe 
ANT ERAS TAD CALI Bos 


Tl have just reac your editorial in the Februan 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC concerming Amernsiai 
hildren. Lam deeply touched by this problem. | 
there a croup working on helping these children? 

Dorothy Hirechland 
New Paltv, New York 


wo groups that are specifically involved with 
helping Amerasian citldren are: Pearl §. Buc 
Foundation. fae... Bor [81]. Green Aulis Form, 


Perkasie, Pen i" hignia [8eft. and the tC'ntted 


States Catholic Conference, Mteration and Refi- 
KEE eee ' P| j fossa Fit J if At Pri \ i 


Wahtincton, D.C. 2000 


PALAU LAKES 
In the article on the Paley salt lake: (Februan 
98 the author wondered at the almost pro 
ftrammed behavior of the pelhbyfish Afacberas that 
ewint first to the west, then to the east, at the 
same times cach day. Ths behavior 1s not:-un- 
Common Aone the shores of Long [s] ind ate 
Lm@,. a continuous stream of pods tearing thou 
nds of Home slupidus beads west to the near 
hore of the Hudson River. Precisely at 4 p.m 
the stream reverses direction! The A. stupidu 
repeats this behavior daily throusnout his pro- 


fuctive venus | 
Edwin Rudetsky 
Bra akivn i a 7 srk 


Letters should be addressed ta Members Forum, 
Vationd) OGrograpHic Adagasine, Box 37448, 
Washington, 2,0. 20013, and sould inci 
erder ¢ gaddress ana Lely Srione AME? het Gill 
ie iri nn te iter j moe Ge core rig Wee he ee 


r aute ry i] Fail Peri holed 
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We still believe in promises. 


Even the sound of the door closing is by design. 





Our doors speak well of the rest of our car. But their ught, 
solid sound ts no aceident. 

Before we begin building the car, we engineer the best way 
to assemble it. Piece by piece. 

Doors, trunk and hood fit the body with close tolerances all 
around. We align hinges and latches to work freely. 

Window glass is held snug, And runs in the window channels 
smoothly, Triple rubber door seals help reduce outside sounds and 
wind noise. We've improved the insulation throughout the car. 

The Honda Accord 4-Door Sedan is quieter, roomier and 
more comfortable. You'll find it rides and handles better. 

And while its many luxurious features are impressive, they 
are standard equipment. Like cruise control and vartable-assist 
power steering, to name but two. 

Honda's simple philosophy of building cars to work the way 
they were designed to work has made Hy nda number one in 
owner loyalty among all leading import cars? 

It has helped Honda cars retain a high resale value, among 
the best in the automotive industry. 

You can fully appreciate how a Honda is made the next tme 
youre in a Honda showroom. After you kick 
the tires, Asst to the a FS. | O|N| DIA 
Pens Pott Ca 10 rel yest New er Rew Ait FR AmetOnike ViewGute | Wemakettsiriple, 


On Assignment 


SIFLE FIRE AND RICOCHETS enced 

\ Tim Severin’s first venture into explora- 
tion. In 196] with two companions, he set out 
to trace Marco Polo by motorcycle trom Venice 
to China. “In northern Afghanistan 
erupted, he relates, “so we tumed south to the 
RhAVyber Pass and went on to Calcutta. Une ol 


ourtwo motorcycles had broken, so there were 


shioks 


three ofus on one bloody bike for 1,500 miles. ~ 
The journey produced the first of seven 
books written by the (Jxford graduate, No 
umchair follower of explorers, Severin sailed 
a leather-and-wood boat trom Ireland to New- 
foundland in the legendary wake of St. Bren- 
dan, & sixth-century Insh monk reputerl to 
have reached the Sew World (GEOGRAPHK 
December 1977). And in 1980 he weighed an- 


chor in pursuit of Sindbadcl the Sailor 














A “CAN WANDERLUST has led photo 
i’ journalists Michael and Aubine Kirtley 
tents to the treasure-filled pal- 


irom nomads 
ace of Dvorvy Coast President Félix Houphouet 
Boigny (left). Before the Kirtlevs met m 1973 
Vichsael—a native of Kentucky—had ¢ 
North America, Europe, and Afnica—hitch- 
|,000 miles on the three conti 


a _, i ia | 
PIRI SOME .v L 
AvalTy 


nents. As the 
officer, Paris-born Aubine spent many of her 


dauehter al a&@ French 


vounger years in the dusty outposts of colonial 
Algeria 

Since their first published work, “The Inn 
an, Artisans of the Sahara, appeared in the 
ALLS ATION Al 
Rirtlews—traveling now with two children 
have had a 
Libva’s Muammar QOacdafi and taken one of 
the few photographs of Billy Carter on his 
Their chiltirens presence 
eet) cers hutalsn brought crises 
on a jungle stroll, five-vear-old Tercelin wie 


inverants that bit Lubine 4evere- 





(ova (EOURAPHIC, the 


personal interview with 


FELTt 





has 


Loy Wisit 


[ ri ia y 


itackerdd by 





lv as she frantically pulled them oft her son 
Among the Ivory Coast's We tribe, three 
year-old Ariine became the apple of a “dane 
ing inask s eve, he Gurried heroti to adept her 
How do vou react to this?” Michael won- 


dered. The solution: a $15 ranson 


Remember when life 
was so simple? 


. 


Neary @ hundred 


Years ago, Sin 
cnibed its terst ol 
wellin Western 
Pennsylvania 
Hack then, it was 
a simple matter to 
get ol oul of the 
ground. What's 
mare, the supply 
was Hentiful and 
the demand was 
nat, But Sun 
UnGersiood ihe 
potential of is 
product and grew 


with it—to help 
supply America 


with ths valuable 


PCY SCHL Ce 


loday, all owes 
North Amenca 
PEA) cl ie ee 
who work for Sun 
Company are 
committed to 
Ceveio nin more 
energy trom a bot 
of resources 

Oil ws Texas 
UkKlahona and 
Montana. Cul 





< if l Ve A lot of energy under one name. 


sands in Canada 
Nalural gas on- 
shore anc off- 
shore. Geothermal 
in Nevada, Ani 
coal in Wyoming 
West Virginia, 
Virginia and 


Rentuicky 


Life will never 
agin De as Simp 
a5 twas in 1666, 
bul to help make 
it better, Suns 
devoting its 
human and finan 
Loci resources To 
the development 
and produchon 
Ol imwe energy 
Hight here al 
herr 








THE RIGHT SHAPE 
FOR RIGHT NOW. 


Right now, you need a car that does 
more than just look good. It needs to have 
an elficient shape too. Like the new 
Celica GT Liftback. Now that’s the right 
stult! 

Engineers say it's right. Celica’s 
shape is so aerodynamically slippery it 
cheats the wind. Celica actually has.a 
‘lower coetficient of drag —just 0.342 — 
than the Porsche 9286! 

And the night shape, plus Celica’s high- 
torque 24 liter single overhead cam 
engine, equals the right performance 

_ Experts say it's right. 

As Motor Trend noted, “Celica’s shape 


= 7 
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is clean and highly contemporary —strong 
angularity diluted with just a litthe organic 
roundness” | 
Celica GT-S: the right stuff, plus.... 
Add the optional S package to a Celica 
Liftback and you've gol the stuff dreams 
are made of! Super-wide 225/60 HRI4 
steel-belted racial tires on 7-inch wide 
alloy wheels. Wide fender flares. Rack 
and pinion steering. And inside, custom- 
adjustable sports seats, even map 
pockets on both doors! 

The 198? Toyota Celica GT Lifthack. 


The night stuff, and more! 





WHOEVER YOU ARE, WHEREVER YOU GO, 


bea BA E AWORL 





THE VISA EMBLEM— a 
SYMBOL OF WORLDWIDE ACCEPTANCE. 
Introducing a new Visa card, with preferred banking and travel 


card, to give you preferred banking and travel services. Each card 
will feature the unique design of the financial institution and will dis- 
play the Visa emblem in Gold, White and Gold—your assurance of 
recognition, acceplance and convenience. Worldwide. 

Visa Travelers Cheques: now with an expanded refund system 
that reports the loss of your cards, too. The worldwide refund service 
protects your Visa Travelers Cheques if they are lost. If your payment 
cards are lost too, Visa will notify the proper institutions, at no charge, 
eis oRelsieine(-leGeele)- elcome meneil econ ere ge teak elbs eke 
contact in the emergency. 


The Blue, White and Gold card. The Blue, White and Gold Visa is 

the most widely used paymen! card in the world, accepted by over 3 
egiilitese}(@)c=—Msle.(=) CMellslig = Meeima-slelcgele eBy--(elelpetel piel bee 
countries. It's good for cash at over 100,000 financial offices, too. 


YOU CAN HAVE IT THE WAY YOU WANT IT WITH VISA. 


Each ¥ise service cymiabte af the option of parlicipating financial instibations 


‘Producing steel products 
that save construction do 







Thats a Bethlehem commitment. 
And were succeeding. 













The 1982 World's Fair, the first since ange bear and ushered in the age of the 
1974, is under way in Knoxviile, Tenn. skyscraper. Since then, we've developed 
Its symbol is the Sunsphere —a 74-foot- scores of new and improved steel products 
diameter golden globe (atop a 192-foot-high for construction, 
tower) that houses a restaurant, lounge, And we're still at it. Just recently, for 
observation deck and exhibits. example, we developed steel sheet, wire 

The Sunsphere was framed with struc- and reinforcing bars that Hight corrosion 
tural steel produced by Bethlehem. The high better than ever before. And introduced 
strength-to-weight ratio of steel lowered steel piate, piling sections and structural 
foundation cosis. And the speed with bolts that will doa better job for less money, 
which steel framing can be erected saved Bethlehem is Number 1 in steel con- 

a, construction time and dollars. struction products. And we intend to stay 


In 1408, Bethlehem rolled the Hrst wide- —s there. 


Bethlehem & 


Bethichem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, PA 18016 





BECOME A LILLE MORE OBVIOUS. 


It may be harch to tell, standing down 
on the foo how you can save money 
on your air conditioning hills by putting a 
Hunter fan on your ceiling 
But up there, where it. can be 810° 
Warmer in the averave home than it is on 
the floor vou get a whole new perspective. 
Instead! of letting the cool air from 
VvOUr air conditioner sete on the foxor 
as it does in average homes, a Hunter 
fan circulates cool air all over the room 
This creates a breeve, which, besides 


= alse alle was 


Making vou more comlortabth 


vou te use less airconditioning 
So a room with the 
set lor 7 


ar CoOncdnOner 
Be wall feel like a nwom set lor 72" 











A Hunter can save Vou money in 
the winter, to0.By circulating the warm air 
that ex Hlects : at the ceting, it uses your 
humace much more ethaenth: sivineg vou 
money on vour heating bills, 

Of course, anv fan can move air 

But while most fans are only 


eviranteed for 5 vears, Hunter is backed 


with a limited lifetime warranty" 

So itll be saving vou money tor as 
as We YL CAATH Il 

A comforting thought, from anv per 
Spective. 


long 





EVery Time You’ lum It (Jn, 
You Feel A Lithe Smarter 


1 See Lee leur ih A a Se 
F ae : bike, 
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ee ee eg Se aS Just because you're gettingon in years 
Shee ee, ee a ae Bs is no reason to be getting off a regular 
program of vigorous exercise. In fact, 
the older you get the more you must 
exercise to maintain your strength. 
Keep your flexibility. Control your 
weight. And the best exercise is a good, 
brisk walk—about an hour every day. 
So put aside the dangerous myth 
that regular exercise after 60 is not 
needed. 
Everyone should exercise— 
older persons must. 


For more good words about good 
health over 60, write: 
WALKING, President's Council on 
Physical Fitness and Sports, 
Washington, D.C, 20201 

Your good health is a right— 
exercise it! 
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In The Bahamas, you never run out of things to do. Until you want to. 
Prance in adunkanoo parade. Dance toa Goombay beat. Iny your luckina 
casino. Stuff yourself with lobster. Sightsee, shop. Or bask in the sun and float 


— 


like a leat on a turquoise sea. 
You can do all this for so very few dollars, because it costs less to get here 


from most places in the USA 


I | Ful te 4 ye Fafa 1 | Se rer Ha! Bt ‘i 
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“Too bad I had to learn the hard 
way — theres no substitute for 


Maytag B quality: Says Mrs. Howell. 


“IT should have gotten 
a Maytag Washer 
in the first place. 


* When I aot married in 1963, [could 
have gotten a Maytag Washer but | 
didn't, writes Mrs, Jane Howell. 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 


“[ should have known better,” she 
continues, Maytags have long been 
a tradition in her family, she explains 
“Tt wasn t till O70 that I @ot the 
Maytaz | should have gotten in the 


first pila fe. 


“Two little girls and my husband 
and | make about 8 loads of sei a 
week, states Mrs. Howell. Yet her 
Navtag takes it-all in stride, and 
after 1? hard-working years, the re- 
pairman 1s still practically a stranger. 


Virs. Howell adds that she aleo apr 
preciates the qu ality built into her 
Mav Vie Dryer, ° "Please | Keep it Lips. aoe 
want my children to enjoy M: ayt 1 
dependal lity, too, she concludes. 

We don't say all Maytags will equal 
that record, But dependahility is what 
we trv to build inte every Maytax 
product. See our washers, drvers, 
dishwashers, and disposers. 
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» THE DEPENDABILITY PEGPLE 
vr Phe Muyieg Comoary Mewtor, ioe 50008 
(richtig Fo pene? cavity avers ae ary, Poem, Crewte: SCLIN 








“EITHER THIS IS 
THEIR BEST 
SPACE GAME EVER, 
OR MY 
LIVING ROOM IS 
GOING 165 MPH” 















Presenting Star Strike: The exciting new space game w with brilliant 
colors, gripping tension, and special effects so realistic they appear 
three-dimensional. Compare it to other space games. We think you'll 


agree that color,excitementand  jw4Ttel £LECTRONICS 


special effects make Intellivision 


Star Strike the clear winner. { NTELLIVISION 


Inteligent Television 


